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From the National Era, 
Songs of Labor. 
THE HUSKERS. 
It was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 
Had left the summer harvest fields all green with grass 
again ; 
The first sharp frost 


gay 
With the 
flowers of May. 


had fallen, leaving all the woodlands 


hues of summer’s rainbow or the meadow 


Through a thin dry mist that morning, the sun rose broad 
and red, E . ’ 

At first a rayless dise of fire, it brightened as it sped; 

Yet, even its noon-tide glory fell chastened andsubdued 

On the cora fields,and the orchards, and softly pictured 


wood. 


And all that «aiet afternoon, slow sloping to the night, 
It wove with guiden shuttle the haze with yellow light ; 
Slanting through the painted beeches, it glorified the hill, 
And beneath it pond and meadow lay brighter, greener 


still. 
And shouting boys in woodland haunts caught glimpses of 


that sky 
Fleeked by the many-tinted leaves, and laughed, they 


knew not why; 


And school-girls, gay with aster flowers, beside the meadow 


brooks, 
Mingled the glow o 
looks. 


f antumn with the sunshine of sweet 


From spire and barn looked westerly the patient weather- 


cocks, . 
Bu even the birches on the hills stood motionless as 


rocks ; : 
No sound wes in the woodland, save the squirrel’s drop- 


ping shell, a 
And the yellow leaves, among the boughs, low rustling 


as they fell. 


The summer grains were harvested ; the stubble fields lay 


dry 
Where J ane winds rolled in light and shade the pale ge®n 


waves of rye; 


But, still,on gentle hill-slopes, in valleys fringed with} ~~~ 


wood, 
Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the heavy corn crop 
Ss 


stood. 
Bent low by autumn’s wind and rain, through husks that 
dry and sere 





ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 




















SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1847, 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine. 


Webetter love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


When spring time came, with flower and bud, 
And grasses green and young, 

And merry boblinks, in the wood, 
Like mad musicians sung. 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain. 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All threugh the long bright days of J une, 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


, 


And now with Autumn’: moonlit eves 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There, richer than the fabled gift 
Of golden showers ofold, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 


Let vapid idlers loil in silk, 
Around their costly board, 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk 
By home-spun beauty poured. 








Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our corn fed-girls! 


Then shame on all the proud and vain 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of the Yankee’s grain, 
His wealth of golden corn 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat-field to the fly: 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 

Still let us for His golden corn 
Send up our thanks to God. 


ea J. G. W. 
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Affairs of Mexico, 
After a long interval we are again in possession of 


intelligence from Mexico. The election of President 


Unfolded from their ripened charge, shone out the yellow | was consummated on the 12th Nov. by the choice of 


ear ; 
Beneath the turnip lay concealed in many a verdant fold, 
And glistened in the slanting light the pumpkin’s sphere 


of gold. 


There wrought the busy harvesters, and many a creaking 
wain 

Bore slowly to the long barn floor its load of husk and 
grain ; 

Till, rayless as he rose that.morn, sank down at last the sun, 

Ending the day of dreamy light and warmth as it begun. 


And lo! as through the western pines, on meadow, stream 
and pond, 

Flamed the red radiance of a sky, set all afire beyond, 

Slowly o’er the eastern sea-bluffs a milder glory shone, 

And the sunset and the moonrise were mingled into one! 


As thus into the quiet night the sunset lapsed away, 

And deeperin the brightening moon the tranquil shadows 
lay, 

From many a brown old farm-house, and hamlet without 
name, 


Their milking and their home-tasks done, the merry huskers | 


came, 


Swung o’er the heaped-up harvest, from pitch-forks in 
the mow, 

Shone dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant sce. 
below; 

The growing pile of husks behind, the golden ears before 

And laughing eyes and busy hands and brown cheeks 
glimmering o’er. 


Half hidden in a quiet nook, serene of look and heart, 

Talking their old times o’er, the old men sat apart, 

While, up and down the unhusked pile, or nestling in its 
shade, . 

At hide-and-seek, with laugh and shout, the happy child- 
ren played. 


Urged by the good hest’s daughter, a maiden young and 
fair, 

Lifting to ligit her sweet blue eyes and pride of soft brown 
hair, 

The master of the village school, sleek of hair and smooth 
of tongue, 

| In the quaint tune of some old psalm a husking ballad 

sung: 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured, 
From out her lavish horn! 


| Senor Anaya, who is openly in favor of peace, and 
|; who has appointed a cabinet of the same complexion. 
| The inaugural address of the new executive is very 
| vague, however, giving no explicit indications of the 
| policy he will pursue. The most significant passage 
| is one in which he says that his grand purpose will be 
to unite the efforts of all forthe salvation of Mexican 
Independence and that all domestic broils and dissen- 
sions will be regarded by him as a matter of secondary 
| importance. But there seems to be no doubt on the 
| part of the war party as to the measures of the new 
president. A large body at once withdrew from the 
_ Congress on his election, and, if we may credit the re- 
| port, with perfect consistency, for the first act of his 
| administration was to appoint commisioners for the 
purpose of re-opening negotiations. 


} 

Santa Anna it is also said, has made a pronunciamen- 
to against the provincial government, and called for a 
mNitary force to actagainst it. The same dispatch in- 
‘forms us that, on account of fears entertained at the 
Capital that Santa Anna would brave the Congress, 
Gen. Scott had ordered Gen. Worth, with a strong 
force,to march to Queretaro for the purpose of protec- 
ting its deliberations ; a fact of most singular charac- 
, ter in the history of a conquest. But whatever be San- 
' ta Anna’s plan, it hardly seems likely that the nation 
could be excited again to followa leader whom they 
have so good cause wholly to distrust. 


Indeed one re- 
port says that he had not with him more than 200 men. 
Another dectares that the military at Queretaro had pro- 
nounced in his favor, that he would soon be there, and 


{ 


| that the government would soon be overthrown. 
this be true the execution of the design will probably be 
prevented by Gen. Worth’s troops. 


| Bat what recom- 
| mendation will the government find in the eyes of the 
| people, from the fact that it is upheld only by the invad- 
| ing army? So we see that the complex embarrass- 
| ments of the Mexican question are by no means disen- 
| tangled. 

Meanwhile in this country no decided advantages 
| have been made towards its settlement. In Congress, 
| Mr. Calhoun has developed very briefly his position 
against the war, and has promised a full statement of 

his plan for bringing it honorably and immediately to a 
close. Aninteresting prelimiaary debate took place on 
his resolutions in the Senate on Monday. The parties 


If 





resolutions ate likely to be the focus of important Con- 
gressional action, we copy them : 


“ Resolved, That to conquer Mexico and to hold it, 
either a3 a province or to incorporate it in the Union, 
would be inconsistent with the avowed object for which 
the war has been prosecuted; a departure from the set- 
tled policy of the Government; in confliet with its charac- 
ter and genius; and in the end subversive of our free and 
popular institutions. 


“ Resolved, That no line of policy in the fature prose- 
eution of this war shou!d be adopted which may lead to 
consequences so disastrous.” 

Mr. Allen thought the resolutions ambiguous, and 
enquired whether Mr. Calhoun meant to exclude the 
idea of territorial indemnity. Mr. Calhoun replied 
that the great question at the moment was whether we 
should conquer Mexico and hold her as a subjected 
province, or incorporate her into the Union. That 
would involve the nationality of Mexico, and ought to 
be decided before any other steps were taken towards 
the prosecution of the war. If he wasa judge of the 
operation of existing causes, the certain tendency of 
all that was doing was to end in the annihilation of the 
nationality of Mexico, and we chould thus find our- 
selves—unless the greatest caution was exercised—at 
the end of another campaign, or at some future time, 
with eight or nine millions of Mexicans without a 
government on ovr hands, not knowing what to do 
with them, and foreed to one or other ef the alterna- 
tives which he had presented. At the same time he 

| was not opposed to the acquisition of Mexican territory 
any farther than it might involve these consequences. 

The administration and war party have also brought 
forward a set of different resolutions, through Mr. Dick- 
inson of New York. As they are important, and more 
directly connected with the whole Mexican question 
than they may seem to be, we copy them also: i» 


“Resolved, That true policy requires the government of 
the United States to strengthen its political and cowmer- 
cial relations upon this continent by the annexation 
of such contiguous territory as may conduce to that end 
and can be justly obtained ; and that neither in such ac- 
quisition norin the territorial organization thereof can 
any cenditions be constitutionally imposed or institutions 
be provided for or established inconsistent with the right 
of the people thereof to form a free sovereign State, with 
the pewers and privileges of the original members of the 
confederacy. . 

“Resolved, That in organizing a territorial government 
for territory belonging to the United States, the principles 
of self-government upon which our federative system rests 
will be best nie —the true spirit and meaning of the 
constitution be observed, and the confederacy strengthened 
by leaving all questions concerning the domestic policy 
therein to the legislatures chosen by the people thereof.” 


These were aleo the subject of a preliminary debate 
on Monday, in which Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions were 
spoken of by Mr. Cass as mere abstractions, having 
}no connection with present practical questions. Mr. 
Calhoun replied that the annihilation of Mexico was 
everywhere spoken of, and that it was time, and now, 
| before it was too late, he wished to have such an end 

of the war decidedly disclaimed by Congress. 





Mr. Cass wished to have the supplies and troops vo- 
ted before entering into a discussion which would 
consume so much time. 





The objects of the war were 
satisfaction and indemnity, but if the infatuation of the 
Mexicans should compel this country to go farther, why 
they must meet the question in its own time, and not 
now. 

Mr. Niles wished to have the discussion now. He 
thought the consequences of the war should be inquired 
He was not forabandoning this war, but at the 
same time he could but see that every step we took in 
the conquest, increased our difficulty, and rendered the 
adjustment a subject of greater difficulty. No one could 
mistake that it was the sentiment of the Army, and the 
Army of this country was now of sufficient importance 
to speak, and to be heard and felt ; that this war is to 
end with the entire conquest of Mexico. 


into. 


The subject is finally to be taken up on Monday the 
2d prox. ; the discussion will be a most interesting one. 

The question came up in the House on Tuesday on 
occasion of certain resolutions presented by Mr. Rich- 
ardson of Iil., declaring the war just and necessary, and 
Mr. Stephens 
of Ga. offered a substitute embodying the views of Mr. 
Clay, and proposing to withdraw our army, and then 
negotiate for indemnity. ‘This was supported by Mr. 
Botts of Va. who spoke at some length, arguing with 
much earnestness and warmth against the war, declar- 
ing it to be unjust, uncalled for, and provoked by 
_ American aggression, brought about by the unauthor- 
ized acts of the President, whose conduct in the whole 
affair he severely commented on and censured. 7 


in favor of indemnity for its expenses. 


Mr. Tompson of la. proposed negotiating for Upper 
California and Monterey, with thé bay of San Francis- 
co, and making out a boundary suitable to the views of 
the United States. 

Mr. Toombs of Ga. spoke against all territorial ac- 
quisitions or conquest of any portion of Mexico, and 
said the movements of the American army, directed by 
the President, produced the war. 

The resolutions lie over for future action ; so that on 
all hands we see that the matter is likely to be thor- 
oughly handled in Congress. 

Peace meetings attended by large, respectable and 
enthusiastic audiences, have been held in Philadelphia 
and New York, called by the friends of Mr. Clay, 
for the express purpose of responding to his Lexington 











were Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Allen of Ohio. As the epeech, and with an eye to his future elevation to the 


presidency. The meeting in New York took place on 
Monday of the present week, at the Tabernacle. The 
most promine nt speaker was Hon. ©. B. Surrn, of Ia., 
who, in a long and able speech, reviewed the war and 
the whole policy of the government in its conduct.— 
The address and resolutions adopted are equally ex- 
plicit. The following is the opening paragraph of the 
former : 


“ Gigantic dangers threaten our common country. 
War, waged in a strange and distant land, is wasting 
her resources ; the national debt is rapidly augmenting; 
new levies, new loans, new taxes are demanded by our 
rulers ; and, most perilous of all, the national mind is 
wearing itself a channel utteriy inconsistent with the 
simplicity and purity of our free institutions, The paths 
of peaceful industry are deserted by the sanguine and 
aspiring, for dreams of conquest and military domina- 
tion ; a life of patient, homely toil seems tame and ab- 
ject while’visions of pro-consulships and despotic com- 
mands, of the conquest of provinces and the acquisition 
of gold mines, dazzle the view. With the history of 
the ancient republics—of conquering, colonizing Spain, 
and of republican France—full before us, we are 
ing on in their footsteps and plainly provoking their 
fate. The counsels of age, of wisdom, of ripe and va- 
ried experience, and of tried and devoted patriotism no 
longer cherishing an inspiration save for the country’s 
weal, are flouted, scoffed at, and the riotous blood of 
youth is tempted and taunted to re-act the error of the 
headstrong son and successor of Solomon. The spirit 
now dominant in the national councils and rampant 
through the land not only mocks at grey hairs and 
tramples on the lessons of experience, but regards with 
impatience and ill-disguised contempt every appeal to 
our considerations of morality, philanthropy or religion 
in regard to the prosecution or termination of the war. 
The fierce bay of the bloodhound on the warm track of 
his prey drowns the calm voice of reason and the soft 
pleadings of humanity. Who that realizes the moral 
accountability of nations can doubt that we have fallen 
upon evil days? 


The address then goes on to speak of Mr. Clay, and 
of his appeal, which, it says, has not been fruitless, and 
calls on the country to unite in rendering that appeal 
effectual in the restoration of peace. 


The resolutions, which are twelve in number, re af- 
firm those of the Lexington meeting, adding the Wil- 
mot Proviso, appealing to the Senate to close the war, 
and concluding with an expression of admiration for 
Henry Clay,and substantially of hope that the Ameri- 
can people will in due time make him their president. 





Voice of the Press, 

Messrs. Eprrors:—The “ Journal of Commerce” 
of 20th November, contains a long communication, 
signed “A Citizen,” and entitled “ Employment of the 
Indigent.” The article is thus editorially referred to: — 

“Tre Poor.—Our public Poor system is not only 
very expensive, but promotes pauperism instead of cu- 
ring it. We must have a better system. The minds 
of sagacious and philanthropic men must be directed to 
the subject, with an earnestness proportioned to its im- 
portance, One such person has presented his views in 
our columns this.morning. ‘T'o his suggestions and re- 
marks we invite the careful attention of our readers.” 


The writer proposes— 

“ That a Society be instituted, or the powers of some 
existing Society be enlarged, so as to open avenues of 
employment: first, in its regular channel of demand, in 
and out of the city ; and secondly, when that fails, then 
by the extraordinary aid and action of the Association. 
I would extend that aid—wide as the field of philan- 
thropy may be—not only to those who are now suffer- 
ing and dependent upon charity, for want of such aid, 
but to those who are menaced by such suffering and de- 
pendence. I would prevent the increase in the number 
of the former, by encouraging the latter. I would ban- 
ish street-begging, by directing it to instant employ- 
ment. I would give not one cent to those able to 
work, without exacting an equivalent in labor; but I 
would provide the means or opportunity of returning 
that equivalent. I would inculeate habits of self-depen- 
dence, where self-dependence is available.” 


The plan is a good one, and would be preparatory 
for something still better. Its adoption and practice, on 
a large scale, would be a rapid stride towards “ Asso- 
CIATION.” 

The following extracts are, I think, worthy of being 
copied ; not only because they are true, but also on ac- 
count of the wonder and astonishment calculated to be 
inspired by the admittance of so mueh “infidelity” into 
the pious columns from which they are taken. 


“* Employment is essential to happiness. It was the 
blessing that lay concealed under the apparently austere 
condemnation— In the sweat of thy faee shalt thou 
eat bread.’ It brings health, cheerfulness, gratitude ; 
and opens the mind to moral unpressions. It is the pa- 
rent of virtues. Give the poor employment, and you 
plant a sentinel to guard their best impulses ; but place 
them on the pauper list, and you degrade them. Give 
them employment, and you prevent them from being 
paupers ; offer them charity, and you iavite them to be- 
come such.” f * ° ® * 

“ It is a religious duty to labor,” * . * 

“ Some kind of work may be devised and ada to 
the various capacities of all, froma ebildhood to old age. 
Very few of the immense number now relieved and sus- 
tained in idleness, are totally disqualified for doing some- 
thing useful. The child that plays with feathers may 
be taught to tie them to a stick, and make a ‘dust 
brush.” * * a > J * . 

“ And those who now volunteer their contributions 
and their time ia making paupers, would be better em- 
ployed by devoting their means and energies in prevent- 
ing pauperism. Let them gratuitqusly carry out a sys- 
tem of employment, and they will effect that object. 
The principle of preventipn lies at the base of all orga- 
nized means which I propose.” * ® ® 
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“Give the poor employment, who have not been 
wounded by public charity, and you then keep alive 
their ambition, and rouse their latent energies to re- 
doubled exertions. They will then feel that they can 
transmit their name to their children, without its being 
coupled with a disgrace. You may thus smooth the 
path to immediate usefulness, and perhaps to ultimate 
distinction.” * ® * * * * * 

“ The accident of being, or of having been poor, is 
not the proper sabject of a mark of degradation. In 
many instances it may be traced as proof of incorrupti- 
ble integrity, devoted friendship, enlarged benevolence ; 
or it may be the triumph of artfal schemes over the un- 
suspicious ; the consequence of abused confidence, or of 
misapplied generosity; but in neither contingency 
does it merit a stigma.” * * * * * 

“ Any Society, therefore, professing to elevate the 
moral and physical condition of the poor, ought to fos- 
ter this great principle, which lies atthe base of our re- 
publican compact ; and while it saves the meritorious 
indigent from that dangerous contact with public chari- 
ty, which withers their pride of character, and clings 
to their offspring asa reproach, it should even, as a pri- 
vate charity, advance one step farther, and provide those 
whom it should benefit with that employment which 
will develope their faculties, and give them a chance, 
within their appropriate sphere of action, to rise in the 
great struggle of life to that respectability which nature 
and education may have prepared them to achieve. 
Give them suitable employment, and you may then step 
in with moral and intellectual instruction, with an influ- 
ence and weleome, which any charity, and especially 
a charity stinted to the mere boundaries of existence, 
never can accomplish.” ¢ ° * 

“Give employment, and you remove the cause of 
pauperism and crime. You sap the foundation of their 
existence ; for it is lain in idleness, and this, in most 
cases, is superinduced by the unavoidable obstructions 
to employment. ‘The transition from idleness to habitu- 
al indolence, thence to that apathy which loosens the 
ties of moral restraint; thence to licentiousness and 
petty crimes, to supply its cravings; thence to felony 
and all their contingent debasement, is within the pub- 
lic observation. But the common progenitor. of all is 
idleness. It may be traced in the history of the most 
degraded pauper or confirmed criminal. How came 
they idle! ‘There was a period in the lives of every 
one of them, when, buoyant with youthful vigor, their 
young ambition gazed upon the fair eyes of hope, and 
listened to its delhghtful measure— 

‘And still it whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance, hail! 

* 7 * * * 7 * * ns 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft, responsive voice was heard at every close, 

And hope, enchanted, smi!ed and waved her golden har.’i 





“All were under the enchantment of hope—exulting 
in the love of superiority, emulous in the race of honest 
exertion to outstrip competitors for the good opinion 
and rewards of society. But employment, perhaps, in 
a season of winter, failed them. Discouraged and apa- 
thetic, they slid into those idle associations, and perni- 
cious habits and practices, that made them paupers and 
criminals. Ia the absence of any organized system of 
employment by those who, as members of society, are 
all interested iu the well-being, and proportionally re- 
sponsible for the downfall of any other member, those 
thus discoffraged and deserted were thereby given to 
understand, in effect, that they could receive no help 
unless they became fallen and degraded. Is this not 
the general voice of society and many charitable asso- 
ciations? itis so, substantially—and startling is the 
fact, in its bearing on the morals and safety of the com- 
munity. It is the language of all who. seek to cure, 
not prevent. Ifa man or woman becomes abandoned, 
there ar# humane, benevolent, and moral reform asso- 
ciations that rush to their reformation ; if intemperate, 
numerous societies, stirring men and women, and zealous 
lecturers, fly to their reclamation. Pity, sympathy and 
relief at once cluster around them. But who pitied them 
before they were led astray, or became desperate! Who 
sympathised with them in their honest struggles to live ? 
Who sought them while upright to virtue, and gave 
them encouragement to persevere, by affording them 
the opportunity of useful employment?) None. The 
victims of destitution, amidst their virtuous struggles, 
were told that they needed no intervention in their fa- 
vor ; it was not the sound and whole that required a 
cure ; they must depend on themselves, or do as well 
as they could, and, of course, if they could not do better, 
they might be sure of ultimate relict, if they would sur- 
render their manhood and virtue. But till then there 
was no help. They must first become degraded to the 
condition of mendicants, knaves or vagabonds, before 
sympathy and assistance could be invoked in their fa- 
vor. Is this not true? Is it not notorious that crimes 
have been expressly committed, for the sole sake of a 
refuge from the pitiless storm of destitution without, in 
the gloomy cells of a prison? Are there not youths 
plunging into vicious associations and indulgences, for 
want of some kind hand to guide them to employment, 
and sustain their pride of character? Is it not most la- 
mentably demonstrated by the cruel fate that fills our 
streets with poor females—the reluctant victims, un- 
questionably, of an iron necessity, that enters their souls 
while they madly rush to ruin. Oh! if the rich would 
set about devising means to invest their idle capital, so 
as to give employment to the meritorious indigent, 
what a mass of human wretchedness would they di- 
minish ; what an augmentation of the means of social 
comfort would they promote ; what a noble passport 
would they earn to the rank and title of public benefac- 
tors. 

“ The poor, who have no capital but their hands, are 
forced to the condition of abject wretchedness, if em- 
ployment be denied them ; and yet, though honestly 
and industriously disposed, they are tantalized with the 
exclamations— Depend on yourselves!’ ‘ Go to work !’ 
—and yet there isno work. They must starve, steal, 
or beg. If winter overtake them, and suspended em- 
ployment leaves them in that sure penury that awaits 
all their toil —for it is unfortunately the prevailing cus- 
tom to exact the least price, and that a scarcely living 
one to manual labor, encumbered by family,—they have 
no alternative but wo appeal to charity, or do worse. 
They have no means to invest in material, and im- 
prove the value of that material by the application of 
theirown labor. ‘They can neither buy lots nor build 
ho They must await the action of those who can, 
if they please, keep them engaged, or if they please, 
paralyze their industry by witholding employment. 
They cannot go into the public streets, and say to the 
rich, ‘ 1 demand employment ; the Creator gave me life 
and its incidental righis.’ This may be true in theory, 
and it may be a theory that lies at the foundation of ali 
well organized government, and al! truly Ciaristian so- 
ciety —viz: that the happiness of every member shall 
be the aim of all, and the happiness of all be the aim of 
every member. 
arm to protect the opulent. They may, with legal im- 
punity, lock up their accumulated wealth, and leave la- 
bor to pine in want, or, by incident, drive it to the des- 


Bus social law intervenes its strong | 
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perate expedients of crushed hopes, of wounded pride, 
or of the misanthropic consciousness of man’s injustice 
to man. Then, indeed, the poor man, as already re- 
marked, finds abundance of sympathizers; and then, 
and not till then, the slumbering energies of many wor- 
thy associations and individuals are at once awakened 
to his restoration, reformation and relief.” * = 

« But what is self-dependence, other than an unmean- 
ing abstraction, or a positive mockery of wretchedness, 
if we fold our arms, and say to the poor, ‘ work! work!’ 
when there is no work.” ? e ° ° 

« Self Dependence! We are all mutually depend- 
ent. There is no one that can self-rely without the aid 
of others. The whole fabric of society is one of recip- 
rocal dependence. No member of the great family of 
man is strictly independent. But the poor, as we have 
seen, is most peculiarly dependent, because his only 
capital is his ingenuity and hands, and these are utterly 
unproductive without the will of others, who hold that 
other capital, which puts that ingenuity and those hands 
in motion.” 

“ Self-dependence, therefore, without direct, just, and 
protective encouragement, is a self-contradiction, so far 
as the poor are concerned, No general Society exists 
to carry out the preventive principle, so far as to give 
such encouragement by employment.” - - 

“The means and nature of this employment should 
be graduated to their condition and capacities.” * * 

“ With a special eye to the moral elevation of the 
| employees, all idea of public workhouses should be re- 
pudiated,excepting for vagrants. If the Society is proper- 


ly organized, such places of resort would be found as | 


unnecessary as they are expensive, demoralizing and 
degrading, especially to the youthful female mem- 
bers of families.” . , . - P : 

“« Let each section of the city have its own work- 
house, and that workhouse be the home of youth, under 
the eye of parents and friends.” P " : 

“Labor should have a living price, and its profits be 
first realized by the laboring classes.” . ” 
“Permanent benefit to the employees should be stud- 
ied. ° . If any superintending agency 
should be required in constant employment, its com- 
pensation should be graduated by a principle of strict 
justice, but not of lavish bounty.” - - ° 
“Tt would not accord with the sentiments of hu- 


manity and justice to say that labor, the very source o 





vested capital, which is the life blood of enterprise ; but 
must be crushed and ground down to the dust, or driv- 
en to desperate expedients, or submit to exactions and 
extortions to swell the profits of its own agents—the 
| non-producing classes. A portion of those agents now 
reap the out and out gifts of charitable societies—such 
agents at least as can conunand capital—inasmuch as 
it ly, in a season of diminished demand, impose the 
| lowest compensation, which necessity must yield to, 
| whereby with the aid of charity, the employees are 
barely able to eke out their miserable existence until 
the return of business and fair prices. In a word, we 
jseck to promote the general prosperity, as is the sure 
j result, by promoting the well being of individuals as 
inembers of every industrial and useful class of the 
community.” 





tract, but 1 am aware that I have already occupied 


more space than your columns can well afford. There 
are also some remarks which are open to criticism, but 
the general spirit, (as indicated in the above) is such as 
| to disarm it, even if room allowed. Something might 
also be said in reference to resulting principles which 
are omitted by the author, but if they were held by 
him, their inclusion would undoubtedly have caused the 
rejection of his article by the paper in which it was 
published. As it is, it is surprising that “orthodoxy” 
should allow it to appear. May we not reasonably 





hope, after this, that we shall ere long see in the same 
Journal, communjcations in favor of the natural right 
| of man to the soil, of Protective Unions, &e. 

The following is an extract from a letter from Hon- 
| olulu, Sandwich Islands, published in the New Bedford 
Mercury :— 


* [have some reason to believe that goods will be 
| higher in the fall, because we hear that there will be 
| no outfits at home. Why would it not be a good plan 
for certain owners at home to combine and send out 
their supplies, and have an agent to deal them out to 


| the several ships, charging and crediting each vessel, | 


and rendering an account each six months? This plan 
would be a great saving to them both in prices of mer- 


chandize they want, and in the exchange they draw. | 


They could pay the agent a salary or commission, and 
order their ships to him for supplies, and the goods 
could be stored, and also the bone left and stored— 
and Stores hired and charged, and it could be shipped 
as opportunities offered. 


“Hear the word of the Lord, O ye nations, and de- 
clare it in the isles afar off.” J. 5. C. 





A Heaven upon Earth, 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


For there are two heavens, sweet, 

Both made of love—one inconceivable 

Even by the others, so divine it is; 

The other far on this side of the stars, 

By men called home, when some blest pair are met 
As we are now—sometimes in happy talk, 

Of book, or household need, or meditation, 

| By summer morn, or curtained fire in frost ; 

And by degrees there come—not always come, 

Yet mostly—other, smaller inmates there, 

Cherubic faced, yet growing not without meek fear, 
Since God sometimes to his own cherubim 

Takes those sweet cheeks of earth. And so t’wixt joy 
And love, and tears, and whatsoever pain 

Man fitly shares with man, these two grow old; 
And if indeed blest thoroughly, they die 

In the same spot and nigh the same good hour, 
And setting suns look heavenly on their grave. 


| 





| A Point or Orper—In the New York Legislature, 
/a member paused in the midst of a remarkably windy 
speech, to take a drink of water. Another member 
{named Bloss, rose to a point of order. Every body 
| stared, wondering what the point of order was, ‘What 
‘is it?” said the Speaker. “TI think, sir,” continued 

Bloss, “ it is out of order for a wind mill to go by wa- 
| ter.” 


——$—— 
OniginaLt—Somebody tells the truth in this way :— 
* The steed called Lightning, (says the Fates) 
Is owned in the United States 


*T was Franklin’s hand that caught the horse ; 
*T waa harnessed by Professor Morse.” 


wealth to all, must not have the benefit of idle, unin- | 


There is much more which I should be glad to ex-, 


For the Harbinger. 
Page's Ruth. 


To the Boston Art-Critic of the Harbinger. 


My pear Frienp:—To you 1 always turn when I 
have seen or heard any thing peculiarly beautiful in art ; 
for we are so largely indebted to you for your lucid and fe- 
licitous representations of its ideal in one department, 
that I feel all your readers are under obligations to 
make you some small remuneration for great favors by 
telling you of everything interesting which they see 
abroad, and bringing their smaller or greater contribu- 
tions to adorn your @tiet study. 


For this reason I feel tempted to write you my first 
impressions of Mr. Page's recently finished picture of 
Rurn. During a visit to New York, a week or two 
since, I had the privilege of passing an hour in the 
room with it; or rather in the presence of Ruth. You 
have no doubt read the story which furnishes the subject 
of this picture,as we all have done again and again, 


and thought it perhaps the most exquisite narrative of | 


filial devotion on record. Now, Mr: Page, who I be- 
lieve defines art to be the expression of the soul of a 
work to the soul of the spectator, has proved himself a 
| better interpreter to Ruth than any divine we know ; 
| for he has so unfolded the depths of richness in her na- 
ture as to make us feel that the filial sentiment was on- 
ly the slight covering of far deeper emotions. The ac- 
tion by which she clasps Naomi has more powerful 
| passional force than anything I ever remember to have 
|seen in painting, and the whole tone of the figure, and 
expression of the eye are in harmony with it. First 
| opened upon me the perfect sympathy of Ruth, though 
| young in suffering, with her mother-in-law ; the action 
almost speaking to the earthe words “ I know it all, I 
knowit all!” Then came the perception of a deeper 
shade of sadness on the countenance than sympathy 
| could call forth ; the sad remembrance of a buried love, 
/and the clinging of her youthful heart to this “ part and 
| parcel” of himself. But deeper and stronger than all 
jelse, we see the presence of God coming to this young 
| heart with omnipotent power, through the presence of 
|his long tried and obedient servant, Naomi; and one 
/perceives in that embrace the first surrender of 
divine influence.— 


and fresh nature to 


We read the prophecy of an entire, passionate, mar- 


a strong 


tyr-like, and life-long devotion to the God of Naomi 


overpowering every minoremotion. To some persons 
| of rare insight, the whole story might tell itself at once ; 
| 


| expression expanded, and finally burst upon me, would 
| 


but the quiet, subtle, yet powerful force with which the 


|be experienced I think by most. It is perfectly indes- 
| 


'eribable ; unlike any effect of art Ihave ever seen be- 


|fore. Youcan easily imagine how deeply religious is 


'this picture. The first meeting of an ardent soul with 
|God! 
}ness. Ruth has lost nothing, leaves nothing, sacrifices 
nothing, but has found al] things. 


This is what it expresses to me in perfect whole- 


You may think that I have drawn largely upon my 
fancy for this view of the picture, or perhaps even that 
| the artist was fanciful in his conception of the character; 
if I have interpreted him aright; but I can only say 


| that it seems like one of those good likenesses which | 


|we pronounce to be exact, with perfect confidence, 
| when perhaps we have never seen the original. ‘There 
the outline, the expression, or the 
{cipal figure. It is simply that of a hard-working, ro- 
bust peasant girl, and yetat is not at all ostentatious in 
‘its homeliness, as is often the case in pictures of this 
jstyle ; neither is the coloring of the picture exaggerated 
|as in many .oriental scenes. It is, however, peculiar, 
| though low-toned, and did not strike my eye as felici- 
tous in its harmony. I should say it is too experimen- 
| tal, presenting some of those extraordinary combina- 
| tions which we sometimes see in sunset clouds ; but na- 





ture understands their blending ; she can fuse them into 





| 


a musical tone by the magic power of her atmosphere ; 
' 


in dress and in painting they are discordant and almost 
grotesque. Man is not yet near enough to the gods to 
| use successfully all their rich and varied materials, with 
their bold combinations ; and yet we must always feel 





| reverence for the intrepidity of the genius who attempts 
it. You will perceive that Ruth constitutes the picture, 
and it is ofthe picture am writing. The other figures 
failed to interest me, even in a subordinate degree. [| 
might even speak of what seemed to me their faults, 
but perhaps they were only faults to my ignorance, 
and you have taught us by example, that fault-finding, 
though very easy, is not criticism, and that the faults 
of a work of art, are not the work itself. I would even 
go further, and say that itis only he who knows, who 
has a right to find fault, and then always to the artist, 
and never to the public. 
acceptance by its merit is for the public, and all else is 
not for their ear. 


th 
Unity, 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY, 


Existence is composed of circles, all 
In one great circle, and the center—God. 
There is one common life for star and clod. 
The clouds which rise again in rain must fall. 
All things are one, in progress and in end: 
And, as the individual man must be 
Free, to form part of free society, 
Before in truth he calls the king his friend; 


So must each nation, crowned with liberty 

As with a glory, dwell in its own light, 

| By others hindered not, until God-led 

| Of its own free will, it longeth to be wed, 

| And joineth hands with others. Glorious sight !— 
One world, one people, and one Common Head. 


is nothing over-delicate and exaggerated in the style of 


rapery of the prin- | 


The positive—what claims 


—$—$<$— es 


Translated from the French of A. Constant. 
The Last Incarnation., 


SIXTH LEGEND. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF MAGDALEN. 


Suortty after this, the Christ remembered the wo- 
man of Samaria and Magdalen the sinner, to whom 
many sins were forgiven because she had loved much. 
And he;'who had not disdained to descend even into 
hell, to deliver the souls of those whom he had ransom. 
ed, went in the evening through the streets of the great 
city, seeking the poor sinning women. 

And on-seeing them wander about by the light of 
the lamps, with a smile on their lips and death in their 
heart, with™lowers on their brow and their feet in the 
mud, he wept, thinking of Magy. And he looked at 
them with ineffable sadness, at the thought that each of 
those unfortunates had a soul and a heart. 

One of them having approached him, he looked at 
her sorrowfully and said : “ My daughter, what do you 
desire of me ?” 

“That thou wouldst forgive me,’ replied she ; for 
she had recognized him. 

Jesus said to her: “ You know me because you haye 
| suffered much—poor child, what can I do for you? | 
can forgive you, but how can I enable you to forgive 
Did not my father create you to live pure 
How then have you fallen 





yourself ? 
and to become a mother ? 
into this horribly abject condition ?” 

« Because I could no longer live, and because I had 
not strength enough to die,” replied the poor woman 
weeping. ‘ 

“ And in order to live you have condemned yourself 
| to die every day,” said Jesus to her; “what, then did 
| you find so desirable in life ?” 

“* Master,” returned she, “‘when men pay me that 
| they may outrage me, it is not I who am guilty of the 
levil which they do to me; but if I had laid violent 
\hands on myself, J should have been obliged to answer 
before God for the crime of my death.” 





, 


said Jesus. “You 
| were weak, and society did not support you: therefore 
‘you are a living accusation against it, and each of your 
j humiliations shall be punished as a homicide. For 
each of those men who think they can possess you 


“ Woman you reason justly, 


| for a vile price, has had a mother; and he does not 
reflect that heaven had destined you also to bea 
He has perhaps had a sister, and he does 
inot reflect that you might be his sister. 


| mother. 


Some- 
times he has even a betrothed ; and he does not ask 


| himself what he would suffer if any one should — 


| degrade his betrothed. For every woman is a betroth- 
}ed of humanity, and to each of them had God destined 
)a husband. 

| “ Withdraw therefore from me, O my poor child! 
for my presence does you harm and covers you with 
|shame: you would wish to love me and you dare not 
|look upon me, because I am the pure man and you are 
the poor degraded woman. 

“No, donot look at me, poor humiliated woman; 
‘but look at my image nailed to the cross, and hope. 
|For I do not break the bruised reed, and I do not tread 
| under foot the still smoking flax. 

“ The world despises you, because it has made you 
You 


see then that its judgments are iniquitous, and that they 


| impure, and it despised me because I was pure. 


{ 
| ought not to drive you to despair. 
' 


“ Poor creature ! 


who, because you were weak, su- 
|fer now what would terrify the strongest natures! Do 
I do not wish to add them to 


The world has broken you, 


/not fear my reproaches ; 
|the regrets of your heart. 
When I was ex- 
| piring on the cross, I saw at my feet Magdalen the sin- 
| For I love thos 
'whoin the world abandons, and I bless those whom it 
outrages. 


‘that is why I will have pity on you. 


/ner; and I was happy to die for her. 


| “ Depart my daughter ; and enclose your sorrow it 
/your soul, like a hope. Weep inwardly, when the sad 
jnetessities of your life compel you to smile ; for you 
have no chastity henceforth but in the tears of your 
| heart. 

“ Never prostitute your soul, in order that your body 
may be purified by destruction ; and that the remen- 
brance of your fall may perish with your perishable 
The soul és 
|immortal, and its sorrowful aspirations after virtue will 


‘form in the forgetfulness of the grave. 


jlive with it ; the the body is mortal, and the faults 
'which come from it and are attached to it will go with 
| it into death. 


“Poor angel fallen into hell, be not therefore tired 
| with looking towards heaven, and do not despair o 


your salvation, for those who have destroyed you af 
/more criminal than you; and you would have a right 
| to ery out for vengence against them.” : 
“T forgive them,” replied the woman, “for if thef 
| were better they would be happier ; and how coull 
' they have been good to me, when they do not yet kno¥ 
how to be good to themselves ?” 

“ Go in peace, my daughter, and hope for your d 
liverance,” then said the Christ. “You have not bee! 
virtuous, and perhaps that is the world’s fault more th® 

| your own ; but you are good, and that belongs to you 
God wi 
iforgive you as you forgive those who have injure 
Be courageous then and try to free yourself fro” 


| heart and the world cannot take it from you. 


| you, 
ivice. Let no labor repel you ; for you have suffere! 
| something still more severe—let no effort be too gret! 
|for you; for you have needed many efforts to resif* 
yourself to your abject condition. 


«“ Courage ! 





my daughter, rise up and hope! let yo 
heart be pure in the first place: form again a virgit" 
in your soul and God wil! not desert you. 

“ The world will never forgive you, because, beiss 
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' more criminal than you, it has neither the right nor & FF 
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generosity of forgiveness. But God will love you asa 
father loves his prodigal son, and your very faults, which 
repentance will make eternal sources of sorrow for you, 
will become for you expiatory sufferings and claims to 
the crown of martyrdom.” 

Having said these words, the Christ departed, for the 

r woman sobbed and could no longer listen to him. 

Jesus afterwards passed before other women who did 
not recognize him, and to whom he did not speak, be- 
cause they were brutified by vice and contented in their 
abjectedness, from love of disorder and hatred of good. 
He looked upon them as diseased persons fallen into 
dilirium and prayed silently for them. 

He caw others whose life was a continued diunken- 
ness, and who intoxicated themselves in order to forget ; 
and he compared them to those unfortunates who have 
Jost their reason ; but he pitied them the more because 

their madness was voluntary. 

But he cursed none of those women, because they 
were all unhappy. He pitied them, on the contrary, 
and loved them, because no one loves them. 

But there were men who passed in the street and who 
insulted those unfortunates. Jesus approached them 
and said to them : ‘You doubtless are modest, sinee you 
insult these women who have lost their modesty. You 
doubtless know the sanctity of love, since you insult 
these women who sell their deplorable complaisance. 
You doubtless respect the sex of your mother, and of 
her who is or who will be the mother of your children, 
since you thus despise these poor women, who have lost 
all their maternal dignity.” 

“ What is that to you?” replied those men rudely. 
“We do what pleases us; go your ways. Are you the 
defender of these creatures ?” 

Jesus said to them: “If these creatures are despica- 
ble, what name shall be given to you, to you who de- 
grade them? For it is of your brutality that they are 
made the servants; and if there were no men like you, 
there would be no women like them. 


ture, the husband is the head of the conjugal society, 
and that he answers before men even for the disorders 
of his wife. 

“ Now, I tell you that, before God, the legitimate 
wife of the debauchee is the prostitute, and that he 


ought to be branded before men with all the disorders 


of her whom he habitually makes his companion. 


! 
“ Now, as each man who unites himself intimately | 


with woman, makes but one with her, when you out- 
rage these poor creatures, your insults fall back upon 
yourselves and you alone deserve them.” 

On hearing this discourse, those men were filled with 
confusion and bit their tongues with anger, but no one 
of ther dared to insult or threaten Jesus, for he spoke 
boldly to them, and those who can insult women are 
naturally cowards. 

They murmured among themselves and stammered 
insults and rude railleries in a low voice. But Jesus 
turned his back upon them and departed. And they 
did not suspect who it was that had just spoken to 
them. 


ELEVENTH LEGEND. 


THE REPROBATES AND THE ELECT. 


After having said these things, the Christ was moved | 


by the sufferings of those who die unjustly condemned, 
and he felt that from his whole heart, full of mercy and 
forgiveness, overflowed an immense love and an infi- 
nite blessing for those poor souls who depart alone and 
desolate, after having been cursed and rejected by the 
society of men. 

Then he remembered the crowd which had cried out 
against him with one voice ; “ Crucify him!” and the 
pharisees who had laughed and wagged their heads 
while they insulted his agony, and the despairing groan 
which had at that moment escaped from his heart: 
“ My God! My God! why hast thou forsaken me ?” 
Then he transported himself in spirit to the confines 
of the visible world, to that wide extended desert hard- 
ly lighted by a doubtful twilight, where in a terrible si- 
lence wander those souls which seek their way. 

There, in the midst of a plain, the mute and shifting 
soil of which seems formed of the ashes of the dead, 
he found two gates formerly built by the power of the 
first pontiffs: between the two gates sat a motionless 
old man, who seemed no longer to see or to hear any- 
thing. It was the image of him to whom it was for- 
merly said: “‘ Thou art Peter , and upon this rock will 
1 build my church.” 


But the rock, formerly living, had become inert and 


eold, like the statues which pray upon tombs. 

Before the gates pressed a crowd of undecided and 
terrified souls ;- for the figure of stone held two keys in 
itshand ; but itcould no longer move its hand, and 
none could take the keys from itin order to open the 
gates. 

When the Christ appeared in the midst of the souls, 
radiant and with his cross in his hand, they all prostra- 


flock. 

The Christ approached the image of stone, and easily 
took from it the key of heaven ; nevertheless he could 
hot use it to open the gate, for, by covering it with gold 
and silver, it had been falsified. 

As to the key of hell, not being able to take it from 
the hand of the statue, Jesus broke it ; then he touch- 
ed the two gates by turns with his cross, and they open- 
ed of themselves. 

Then he seated himself near the gate of hell, be- 
cause that alone is dangerous to men, and the 
heaven needs not to be gaurded. 

In fact, ihe arms of God are always open to his 
“reatures ; the laws which he has given to them are 





ted themselves, pressing around him like an aie a 


gate of 
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drive them away. If he threatens, it is a paternal 
warning, and he wishes to turn fhem trom evil, because 
he is anxious for their happiness. 

Jesus therefore stretched out his cross to close the 
passage to those despriring souls who sought the road 
to hell. Those who believed themselves mostcuipable, 
presented themselves the first ; They were those unfor- 
tunates who had suffered so much in life as to kill 
themselves. 

A woman was on her knees before the Saviour, and 
she said ; “ I endured life long and sorrowfully while 
my children had need of me, but I afterwards had need 
of their assistance, and the labor of my poor daughter 
was not enough for her support and mine ; I had a son 
who had devoted himself to the service of the altar, 
but at the moment of receiving the last orders, he con- 
fessed that he loved, and thy ministers rejected him ! 
Obliged then to live by the work of his hands, when 
| xe had never learnt to work, his own misfortunes were 
cnough for him ; and I voluntarily killed myself, in or- 
der to relieve my children from the burden of my old 
age. 

The Christ did not at first answer this woman ; he 
wept. : 

Then he said to her with gentleness: “ You are not 
the author of your death ; those who destroyed the fu- 
ture of yourson, shall answer for it in your stead. 
Enter into the peace of your God, for your devoted- 
ness has expiated your sin.” 

And he showed to the poor woman the gate of hea- 
ven; but she was not willing to enter, “ for,” said she, 
“ T await my son, who still suffers upon the earth, and 
who will perhaps die sadly like myself, cursed by a 
Cgurch which he did not wish to deceive, and aban- 


doned by a religion which he loved more than his life , #¥thors, a preface by him is at their service. 


and than mine’” | 


A man afterwards presented himself and said to the | fessors in teaching, which, if repeated by the student 
Lord: “ I was not afraid of life; I loved its combats| or clergyman, would result in the loss of their living 
“ Now, you know that, according to the law of na- | and its trials ; but Isaw that I could not liv@ without and in imprisonment. Neander is considered as being 
I was a writer| peculiarly independent, 


| degrading my mindand my _ heart. 


without fortune, and I had not the sad courage to bar- 


have debased my soul, and I did not wait for it.” 
«“ Why did you despair?” said the Christ. “ Suffer- 
ing never debases the strong.” 

« Lord, I was weak, inasmuch as I feared.” 

« Remain, therefore, at the gate of heaven until the 
time assigned for your trials shall be accomplished, for 
it is not just that the wérkman should rest before he 
has finished his work. Nevertheless, there is this of 
good in you, that you feared debasement more than 
death, and your sacrifice will live in the remembrance 
of God.” 

Others had killed themselves from despairing love, 
and the Christ did not permit them to rush into hell, 
where love can never enter; but neither could they 
find rest in heaven except with those whom they loved, 
and they must seek or wait for them. 

And the Christ said: “ It is not the poor, despairing 
soul that should be condemned, but those who allow the 
poor soul to despair. It is not the loving and desolate 
hearts that must be accused, but those who separate 
what God intended to join together. 

«“ Therefore my Father will be less rigorous towards 
all these poor souls, than towards those of the scribes, 


' 


the pharisees, the doctors of the law, and the moralists| keeping, including the care of domestic animals, and 





laws of love, which should draw them to him, and not}: 


|ter the sacred gift of eloquence ; but poverty would | that the Germans, like the Dutch, are a phlegmatic, 
| perhaps have weakened my courage, and by deg:--es plodding race, is not true, but on the contrary, they are 
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Sayings and Doings in Providence, 
Provinence, December 13th, 1847. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—The fifth Lecture before the 
Mechanics’ Association was delivered by Rev. Barnas 
Sears, in continuation of the subject of the fourth, 
which was Germany. 

He stated that the Universities do not correspond to 
our Colleges, but resemble more our Professional 
Schools. The Gymnasiums approach more nearly the 
former, but the period of study is very different, the le- 
gal term being ten years—the actual term probably av- 
eraging about eight. More attention is paid to the 
dead languages, and less to the practical sciences, than 
with us. He spoke particularly of Neander, the cele- 
brated Church Historian, and University Professor, at 
Berlin. Neander’s eyes were injured in his childhood, 
so that when he walks out it isnecessary for him to have 
company, which is usually a maiden sister. His boots 
are worn outside of his pantaloons, and reach above his 
knees. His coat has the appearance of a surtout. 
When lecturing to his four hundred scholars, he stands 
before a small pine desk, with a goose quill in his hand, 
(the loss of which would seriously disturb him) paus- 
ing at the close of each sentence, in order to give each 
one an opportunity to record it. He uses no notes, ex- 
cepting a small slip containing such dates and numbers 
as are necessary to the elucidation of his subject. 
Ideas, in his mind are embodied in words, and when- 
ever the idea is expressed, the same words are always 
used. In studying, he makes no minutes, except of 
the page on the fly leaf of the book to which he wish- 
es to refer. If any of his pupils are known by him to 
be in want, he causes a collection to be taken up for 
their benefit, which always results in an amount suf- 
ficient to afford the desired relief. When any become 


dently much better than his Theology, and even if he 
should never advance from his present position, I be- 
lieve that he will indirectly do much good, by inducing 
thought in others. Almost anything is better than the 
cold, dead calm, which is so much opposed to progress. 
If a spirit of earnest, candid discussion could be gen- 
erally awakened, the result could not fail to satisfy us. 

Two cases of infanticide oceurred in this city not 
long since, in the space of one week. 

A lady in the vicinity recently received an anony- 
mous present of a well dressed infant, which was sent 
to her house in a basket, with a note containing fifteen 
dollars, and a promise of more money. The gift was 
declined through the medium of an advertisement. 

Our little band have just been cheered by a short 
visit from an esteemed friend who resides in Boston. 
He attended a meeting of our Union, and the informa- 
tion which he communicated in respect to the doings 
of the Boston Associationists inspired us with renewed 
hopes. Yours truly, J. J.C. 





Senn EREEEE 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Mornen, I’m tired, and I would fain be sleeping; 
Let me repose upon thy bosom seek : 
But promise me that thou wilt leave off weeping, 
Because thy tears fall hot upon my cheek. 
Here it is cold: the tempest raveth madly : 
But in my dreams all is so wondrous bright: 
I see the angel-children smiling gladly, 
When from my weary eyes I shut out light. 
Mother, one stands beside me now! and, listen ! 
Dost thou not hear the music’s sweet accord ? 
See how his white wings beautifully glisten! 
Surely those wings were given him by our Lord! 
Green, gold, and red are floating all around me: 
They are the flowers the angel scattereth. 
Shall I have also wings whilst life hast bound me? 
Or, mother, are they given alone in death? 


Principles are allowed to be advanced by the Pro- 


Why dost thou clasp me as if I were going? 

Why dost thou press thy cheek thus unto mine? 
Thy cheek is hot, and yet thy tears are flowing: 

I will, dear mother, will be always thine! 
Do not sigh thus—it marreth my reposing ; 

And, if thou weep, then I must weep with thee! 
Oh, I am tired—my weary eyes are closing: 

— Look, mother, look! the angel kisseth me! 


Mr. S. said that, the idea which is often entertained, 


warm-hearted, enthusiastic, and full of sentiment. 
Strangers are treated as brethren, until they prove 
themselves unworthy. They are succored in misfor- 
tune, and attended in sickness. A German is better 
pleased to be called a man of heart, than of under- 
standing. 

Religion is as systematically taught in the schools, 
as is any branch of education with us. The Law com- 
pels all to be church members. He was often asked, 
« Are those of your population who are not members 
of churches, Pagans?” Girls are not permitted to go 
into society until they are confirmed, which is usually 
done at the age of fourteen, and on their return from 
this rite, the term corresponding to “‘ Miss” is applied 
to them for the first time. 

The education of females is very different from what 
it is in this country. Astronomy, Algebra, &c., would 
be considered as out of place. Much pains are taken 
to cultivate sentiment. Schiller is critically studied. 
The mornings are devoted to study, and the afternoons 
are spent in learning to mend, sew, &c. At about the 
age of fourteen, they are placed in some large domes- 
tic establishment to learn the various branches of house- 





Asceticism. 


If there ig a set of rebels against their Maker in his 
Universe, it is the ascetics who affect to despise the 
good things of this life. The crowds who seek after 
pieasure without stint or forethought till they plange 
among the swine, are less to be blamed. They at least 
confess that God has made all things very good. But 
the poor ascetic quarrels with his Maker from the out- 
set and at every step. He sets up for all possible inde- 
pendence. He goes to work regularly abusing the 
good things of God without and the tedncies of his 
soul within. 

Asceticism did not perish in the monasteries. It is 
not confined to Roman Catholic or Hindoo countries. 
It creeps like the black funeral moss of the cypress 
swamps all over our christianity. It whispers to the 
young and ardent devotee to despise wealth, to eschew 
pleasure, to trample the world under foot. It prates 
about the blessing of poverty, and in fact as good as 
promises that the Lord will feed the lazy if they will 
but devote themselves to him, thus fastening continual- 
ly hordes of paupers on the Lord—that is to say, upon 
the industrious, benevolent, and simple. This teaching 
is worse than infidelity, as we might easily prove from 
scripture. 

This world, though it abounds with poisons, and 
sweet poisons, which are to be abstained from or only 


| without heart. For the disowned of the world are the the giving of parties. It is the intention of the mid-| handled with the greatest care, is full of pleasures which 


owned in the kingdom of my Father.” 

After those who had committed suicide, came those 
woman who were doubly dead, for they had lost their 
modesty before losing their life. 
=) 
I grew 
up in shame and in sorrow, weeping over my purity as 
a fallen angel must weep over heaven; but I never 
abandoned my mother, though she no longer deserved 
that sacred name. Inever cursed her, and I died of the 
privations which I imposed on myself for her sake.” 

« Rise my daughter,” said the Christ to her, “ go and 
take your seat among the virgins and the martyrs.” 

Now there were at the entrance of the gate of hea- 
ven some austere souls, whose life had been passed in 


One of them, hiding her face, said to the Lord: 
was only a child when my mother sold me. 


the practice of a scrupulous devotion, and those souls 
murmured at the clemency of the Saviour, and no lon- 
ger wished to enter heaven when they saw that sinning 
| souls were admitted there. 
| Jesussaid to them: “ Itis not I who condemn you, 
| but your pride has judged you. Since you no longer 
wish for heaven, where my clemency admits your 
brothers, the gate of hell is open, and I will not close 
| it against you.” 

Thus among those who judged themselves worthy of 
hell, Jesus found many elect for heaven ; and not one 
of those who thought themselves worthy of heaven 
was found pure enough to be admitted there. 

They were therefore sent into the lower circle of tri- 
als, into that furnace of life militant where fire purifies 
souls. 

Now, the fire which burns souls to save them is God’s 
eternal love, which is the peace of holy souls and the 
punishment of the wicked. 





We know of nothing more graceful either in French or | 
English, says the New World, than the following lines, | 
| original with a certain Madame D’Houtetot, and transla- | ly ties. 


| ted by no less a poet than Shelley— 


| When young I loved. At that delicious age, 

} So sweet, so short, love was my sole delight ; 

And when I reached the season to be sage, 

Still { loved on, for reason gave me right. 
Age comes at length and livelier joys depart, 
Yet gentle ones still kiss these eyelids dim ; 
For still I love, and loves conseles my heart, 

| What could console me for the loss of him ? 


| elect of heaven, and the elect of the world will be dis- | dling classes to give their girls an education which | were made to be enjoyed. Wealth, which is only an- 
| shall qualify them for any station, whether humble or 


other name for the materials of enjoyment, is no more 

| to be despised than man himself is to be. The accu- 
exalted. mulations of wealth, the mighty engines for its produe- 
The family is a Monarchy. The American joint-| tion, are sublime. They are the honor of the race. 
rule would be scouted by the men. During a visit to| The only short-coming of the world is that they are 


a Professor at Halle, who had married a lady of large | ®t by any fit law shared by all. ; 
fortune, the propriety of the dependence of the wife, Do those who build heavens forus in the hereafter, 


' ; , people them with ascetics? Do they encourage us by 
in such eases, even for “pin-money,” upon the hus-| bidding us struggle per aspera ad aspera? No, it is 
band, was discussed in the presence of the wife and her 


four years, is obliged by law to travel as a Journeyman 
for three more. The Journeymanship of the Apothe- 
cary is prolonged to ten years. ‘The Journeyman does 
not take a regular passport, but carries a book in which 
his intentions are stated, and which receives, from time 
to time, the endorsement of the police. They are not 
allowed to remain more than eight days in one place 
without employment—if they fail in finding it, they 
must pass on. 

I was told by a friend that Mr. Sears preached a 
sermon in the First Baptist Meeting House on Sunday, 
the 28th ult., from the text, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ and that in the course of it, he 
noticed the various plans for the amelioration of socie- 











ty, including Association, his objection to the last be- 
ing its tendency to the eventual disruption of the fami- 


Jerusalem, where poverty is known no more. Nobody 
The Physician is considered as the friend of the} j¢, 
hometans or Christians. 
his services as delicately as possible. 
enjoy, but we insist that any rational scheme of im- 
this, They may be attached to their native city, but| co to call it—in some sphere or other—the making of 
which we cannot resist and be saved. It lies at the 
and collision by which thousands are now constantly 
came to bring peace and good will tomen. In other 
But now, while the strong and the cunning have the 
the poor a strange sort of contempt for wealth and 
The erroneous conception of the science, #S| spare coin they persuade them to give te the “ Lord,” 
. °| : s of thei ‘ ti 
He appears to be sensible of | poorer members of their flock, to beautify their own 


per aspera ad astra, through difficulties up to the gold- 
mother. The Professor thought that it was just right, 
has ever yet conceived of a heaven with pauperism in 
All such places are got up ina style of the most 
family, and ranks next to the relatives. It is consid- 
ered to be his duty to prevent, as well as to cure dis- 
om. God forbid that we should indicate anything against 
self-denial for the good of others in this world, or 
They have not the spirit of nationality, possessed by 
the Englishman or the American. The numerous lit- | Pfovemeut must look to the production of wealth, and 
that every child should be religiously trained to the ae- 
not to Germany, money or that which money buys. Joke as they please 
The Mechanic, after serving an apprenticeship for | bout the Almighty @ollar—they who lazily inherit 
foundation of all spiritual achievements, and not till 
we can devise some plan by which wealth may be pro- 
huried into poverty, without the corroding cares which 
stamp the indelible imprint of meanness upon the soul, 
words, there must be an organization of labor and an 
abolition of poverty before we can have anything an- 
making of our laws and the handling of the public 
money, and contrive to accumulate far beyond the ne- 
amusement, promulgating a sort of popular asceticism 
| and self-mortification, by means of whieh the accumu- 
| manifested in this objection, proves that the view’ by which they mean various plans of sectarian aggran- 
| which he has taken of it has been a very superficie! | dizement. How much better would it be if the educa- 
| : 
| APO OEE RECREN ' dwellings and add to the refinements of their little 
| our present short-comings, and to desire a fuller exem-| family circles, lending them a hand occasionally to show 


en and well-ordered stars, to the streets of the New 
but the Ladies had their doubts. 
surpassing richness and beauty, whether it be by Ma- 
ease. He makes out no bill, but is compensated for 
against labor itself, without which it is impossible to 
tle principalities and dukedoms ie a sufficient reesen for tual production of wealth—imoney-making if you please 
dollars—the dollar is the symbol of an almightiness 
duced by and acerue to all, without the fierce conflict 
shall we be able to realize the mission of him who 
swering to the beautiful prophecies of a millenium. 
cessity of labor, a parasitic priesthood is preaching to 
| ators more easily accomplish their purpose. Every 
| one, and it is to be hoped that he may be led to give it | ted and refined clergy would excite the ambition of the 
lification of the “law of Love.” is heart is evi-| the way '—Chronotype. 
plifi x His heart | the way '—Ch 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 

others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 

reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 

vorish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 

is to come, and can only come from the new application 

of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, t9 commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wirtium Exvcery Caannine. 


—_—- - 





‘Christmas, 

Our paper for the present week is issued on the most 
interesting in the whole circle of anniversaries, one 
which is observed over the whole civilized world, and 
in some sort accepted by every Christian Church— 
whose associations and influences are the grandest, the 
deepesi, the most sacred and the most beautiful of all 
human festivals. It commemorates the personal com- 
ing of the poor carpenter's son of Nazareth—in its ap- 
pearance a mean, an obscure, and as the fashion of 
this world would have it, an almost despicable event, 
but in the profounder realities of things, a world-event, 
the highest fact in human history, whose bearings Tine 
cannot measure nor Space comprise, —which involves 
the destinies of the spiritual as well as mortal hosts, 
and whose ends, like its beginnings, lie in the depths of 
the far-off Eternities. 





The Birth of Jesus Christ, the appearance in a man- 
ger, from the bosom of a laboring family, of a simple 
infant, whose cries awoke the tenderness of a solitary 
mother, was yet the most significant, the most glo- 
rious and most sublime occurrence in the annals of| 
Creation. It was the advent of a universal Saviour, 
the introduction of Heaven to Earth, the fulfilment 
of all man’s hopes, and the pledge of all man’s per- 
formances, of Good, and the potential redemption of 
the physical as well as spiritual Kingdoms, from the 
despotism of Sin and Suffering into the glorious Liber- 
ty of the Sons of God. He was, what he uttered of 
himself, and no other can utter in the same sense, “ the 
Way, the Truth and the Life,"—God manifest in the 
Flesh, lammanuel, the Prince of Peace, the Father of 
the Ages. 

All the cireumstances of this Nativity, as they are 
given us by the :raditions, are peculiar. ‘The birth, 
the place, the family, the season, the time, the objects, 
the results are ail pregnant with the most important 
suggestions. 


} 
| 


It was in the “winter wild,’ when a 
cold and dreary pall of trost-work was woven over the 
face of universal nature,—when “the oracles were 
damb,”—though the better heart of Humanity beat in 
breathless expectation ; when the poor and honest la- 
borer had gone up from home to the chief city, to be 
taxed with @ the world ; that the heavenly child was 
born. It was then that the star of Hope shone clear 
in the West ; it was then that the Wise Men of the 
East perceived instinctively that their great ‘Teacher 
had come ; it was then that Prophet and Prophetess 
glorified the Lord for the day-spring which had visited 
them ; it was then that the angels of God shouted 
from the skies, “Peace on Earth, Good-will among 
men ;” it was then, inShort, that Existence took up 
the strain to universal unity—the unity of Man with 
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Force, in any extended sphere. We have yet to see 
a truly Christian Society. After eighteen hundred 
painful years, seven-tenths of the human race have 
searcely heard of Christ ; of those who have, a emall 
minority, how few are prepared to reduce his doctrines 
to universal practice ! 

We would not underrate the temporal triumphs of 
Christianity. We should be glad to chronicle a better 
statement. Our faith and hopes are fixed in it; our 
lives ara consecrated to its success. But we cannot 
wink facts out of sight. There they are, in form and 
position, 80 plain, that every mind must see them. 
‘There they are written down in our hourly observa- 
tions, in all our statistics, in the reports of eye-witness- 
es, in the maps and charts of our whole social naviga- 
tion, in the confessions of benevolent enterprise, in the 
lamentations of sermons, and in the petitions of pray- 
ers. They are indubitable staring facts ; and we must 
acknowledge their existence. The reign of God is 
only at hand, but has not yet come. No institution of 
government, no branch of the Church, has felt to its 
inmost soul, has been penetrated and moulded by, the 
power of the gospel. It is with the water merely and 
not the spirit that we have been baptized. Individuals 
here and there confess the mission of Christ in its ful- 
ness, but institutions, states, scarcely at all. Every- 
where we see selfishness ; everywhere, oppression ; 
everywhere, war, incoherence, fraud, duplicity, suffer- 
ing. The greater the advances of the nations in civi- 
lized refinement, the more stupendous the contrasts of 
social condition—the broader and deeper the popular 
misery. 

But we will not profane the hallowed objects of this 
Day by vain and gloomy regrets. It is sacred to pleas- 
anter remembrances. The spontaneous instincts of the 
human heart—always more wise and noble than forma! 
creeds or informal practices, have consecrated it to 
genial and affectionate observances. Christimas is al- 
most universally a domestic and social holiday. It is 
the holiday of little children—of whom is the Kingdom 
of Heaven—whose souls are expanded and warmed by 
the tender providence of parents. It is the holiday of 
families, when brothers and sisters, and remote kindred 
join in the reciprocation of good-will and benefits. It 
is the holiday of neighbors, who throw by their strifes, 
and in the grateful hospitality of the table, or the even- 
ing party, renew the faded traces of their common 
origin. Even in those lands where a stern policy di- 
vides the brotherhood of mankind into warring classes, 
the proud lord forgets his dignity, and his reserve and 
the laboring serf sofiens into kindliness ; while the 
slave of our southern plantations, emancipated for the 
time from toil, rejoices his very heart with free and 
boisterous merriment. 

O! when shail that more 
come, when we all shail accept this holiday in the spirit 


Universal Christmas 


of little children ; when the whole family of man shall 
meet to exchange its paternal congratulations, and when 
the slave and the serf of every clime, shall render grati- 
tude to no earthly master, fora temporary release, but 
to the Universal Lord, for the free, unstinted, boundless 
blessings of a regenerate Society. 





The late Chancellor Kent, 


The universal homage, which has been called forth 
by the recent decease of this eminent man, is a striking 
illustration of the instinctive tendency of our nature 






Nature, Man with Man, and Man with God,—which 
gradually swells with a fuller chorus from the rejoicing 


hearts of the redeemed. ; : ; 
to lavish its reverence on genuine specimens of moral 


The mission proclaimed at the birth of the wondrous In the midst of the actual de- 


. : ‘ 1 social excellence. 
child, his life and doctrine most gloriously fuliilled. He ee ee 


gradation and corruption, which no delusions of an en- 


*“ gave light to them that sat in darkness and the 
shadow of death, to guide their feet into the way of 
peace.” He released the captive, he healed the dis- 
eased, he unclosed the eyes of the blind, he caused 
the lame to walk, he visited the widow and the father- 
less, he consoled the forlorn and the outcast, he raised 
the dead, and by the power of a transcendant Love, 
exhibited in all the trials of life and all the agonies of 
death, subdued the Hells of universal selfishness, and 
regenerated the capabilities of our Race. For, with 
his death, his mission was not closed. He but deposi- 
ted the grain, which Man must water and develop into 
the perfect plant. He removed the obstacles and pre- 
pared the way for a perennial kingdom here on earth, 
but it was reserved for the race to build upon the foun- 
dation he had laid, and to erect under his watchful 
care, the finished structure of his Holy Church. His 
personal advent was not the End of all. It was the 
pledge of a perpetual coming, in the spirit of a deep- 
ening truth, and the power of a widening goodness. 
His personal triumphs prophesigg of an ever increas- 
ing spiritual triumph. His very death gave life, as 
the decaying seed quickens into the flourishing Tree,— 
the wondrous Tree of Life, the true Isdrafael, whose 
roots are fixed in Earth, but whose top in its career of 
growth, will reach the highest Heavens. 


The question for us, then, on this day, is to ask how 
we have fulfilled the inheritance which has been lefi to 
us, how we have carried out the injunctions and the 
principles of our Master, what we have done towards 
the construction of the Kingdom of which he laid the 
base? What, after eighteen centuries of toil and tri- 
al, have been the achievements of his disciples? Have 
we been true to his fundamental thought, have we 
caught his’ spirit, have we even so much as believed 
his report? Alas, alas, the world lies in wickedness. 
Scarcely one of His bright anticipations have been re- 
alized. Beyond the impulse which be first communi- 
cated, the pulse of Christianity has been low and 
feeble. We have yet to see the manifestations of its 
central life. We have yet to see the Gospel preached 
tothe Poor. We have yet to see its distinguishing 
characteristics made the law of any buman relation. 
We have yet to see supernal Love supplant infernal 











thusiastic imagination can entirely conceal from our 
notice, it is gratifying to dwell upon every redeeming 
trait that is displayed, and thus to renew our assurance 
chat man is made for the attainment of the worth, which, 
in its living reality, he cannot fail to admire. The 
sincere feeling of softened grief, the hush of reverent 
sympathy, the spontaneous recognition of exalted vir- 
tues, which were everywhere produced, when the death 
of Chancellor Kent was first announced in our bustling 
thorough-fares, proceeded from that sacred element in 
human nature, that silver thread of goodness which 
intertwines all the passions of the soul, on which are 
founded the only intelligent hopes of a state of future 
blissfulness and harmony for Humanity. 

The distinguished citizen whose decease in the ripe- 
ness of an honored oldage, has awakened the grateful 
remembrance of our whole community, although far 
removed from the standard of the harmonic, complete, 
justly-developed, ideal Man, was entitled by his talents 
and attainments, by his principles and his virtues, to the 
consenting testimonies, which needed but his removal 
from the sight, to gush forth freely from the heart. 
His intellectual endowments were such as enabled him 
to fill with distinction the highest offices in his profes- 
sion, while his social qualities were the charm of every 
circle in which he moved, and made him a favorite 
with all who enjoyed the happiness of his acquaintance. 
His temperament was one of singular vivacity ; even 
the approach of age threw no chill over his mercurial 
spirits ; his affections were as warm, his intellect was as 
versatile, and his conversation as affluent, almost to the 
time of his death, as in the prime of manhood. 
Throughout his long public career, his integrity was 
above the shadow of a suspicion, and the transparent 
purity and unselfishness of his character, contributed 
no less than the extent and soundness of his learning, 
to give his judicial opinions a weight, which has rarely 
been surpassed in the annals of American or English 
jurisprudence. 

Chancellor Kent was true to his nature and position 
in clinging with a fervent grasp to the established prin- 
ciples of Conservatism. He had none of the elements 
in his character, of which a reformer is made. His 
native disposition led him to dwell upon whatever was 
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they should all converge toward, support, insure thig 
wholesome communion, instead of being that perpetual 
distraction which they are, searce yielding us the scan- 
tiest minimum of room for any real life. But having 
gained these little redeemed spots to stand upon, shall 
we not soon find that we have all that Archimedes 
wanted, a station from which we may move the earth? 
In a false world of self-love and antagonism, earnest 
and true souls find their life in the Future ; but where 
we are not altogether isolated in our patient waiting; 
where the Heavenly Idea descends upon us not alone 
in lonely hours of prayer and vision; where many 
meet and think alike and exchange frequently the 
watchword of faith, and work together for its realiza- 
tion, making a heavenly combined economy to that 
end of whatever little means of money, time, strength 
and skill they have—(an economy most certain to be 
blessed)—it brings that Future very near and tangible, 
so that we catch its atmosphere and breathe it in our 
lungs, and know that it is a substantial verity. Come 
then, O blessed Future, thou postponed flower and 
meaning of this present! Come, birth-day of Human- 
ity! for as yet not Humanity but only the elements and 
disjointed members thereof are born. Come thou real 
body of our Lord, Industrial Organization! Come So- 
cial Harmony, Association! in thee we will hail the 
“real presence,’ no longer a metaphysical fiction of 
“ How long, O Lord!” 


valuable in the traditions of the past, rather than to in- 
dulge in any sanguine hopes from the effects of inno- 
vation. This tendency was strengthened and con- 
firmed by the nature of his studies and the influence 
of his profession. He was born for a certain sphere, 
which he filled easily and gracefully, and to the benefit 
of the public. Let no one quarrel with his destiny, 
and call him in question, because he was not made for 
a different service. He attained a degree of excellence, 
in his peculiar vocation, such as is rarely witnessed 
under our present social influences. The veneration, 
which it has awakened, isa proof that his moral worth 
was as extraordinary, as it was genuine. Let us de- 
light to do justice to these unfrequent instances of an 
admirable character, by whatever differences we may 
be separated from them, while the rareness with which 
they occur, demonstrates to us the falseness of the so- 
cial atmosphere, with which our moral being is per- 
vaded. 

We join in the universal tribute to the memory of 
the departed, although: holding so little in common 
with what was peculiar to him, because he was a 
true specimen of the kind for which nature intended 
him, and because we cannot refrain from delight 
at every anticipation, however imperfect, of the beau- 
ty and greatness of character, which, in our belief, 
it is the destiny of man to attain on earth. We are 
persuaded that a state of society is to exist, in 
which such examples of distingnished worth as that of 
the conspicuous subject of the present notice, will not 
be the exception, but the rule—will not be formed in 
spite of unfavorable surrounding influences, but will be 
environed with all congenial circumstances for their 


theology. 


But I was writing about Boston and the Boston 
Union of Associationists. This little handful of peo- 
ple are expending, at the present rate, not less than a 
thousand dollars per annum on the Associative cause ; 
and this, considering the poverty of nearly all of them, 
is good evidence that they are in earnest. They pledge 
two hundred dollars to the funds of the American 
why society is taken by surprise with those characters | Union ; two hundred more they have resolved to raise, 
that command our admiration,—why there is so little | jf possible, in direct aid of the Harbinger this current 
of nobleness, true refinement, tre dignity, worl year; at an expense of at least three hundred dollars 
consummate manhood, among the products of our they have hired and furnished a hall for their various 
much vatinted social institutions? We can easily answer meetings, and to be a centre of their missionary oper- 
these interrogatories. We know and are assured that | ations in the city ; and the remainder of the thousand 
so long as human nature is exposed without shield to the probably is more than made up by their contributions 
degrading influences of our present social relations— to the support of Associative preaching on Sunday. 
so long as the best energies of the soul must be given to} Our “ Union Hall,” at No. 30 Bromfield street, though 
filling the mouth and covering the back, on pain of! more contracted than we could desire, is a cheerful, 
starvation or nakedness—so long as it is defrauded of | comfortable place, tastefully fitted out and decorated 
the genial influences of a true education, which can be | with pictures and appropriate emblems, (mostly by the 
enjoyed only in the Combined Order—so long as its as- 


production and development. It is a serious question 


for the defender of the existing order of civilizatian, 


persona! labor of the ladies, who have expended days 
pirations for the Infinite and Perfect find their best ex-| and weeks of toil there,) provided with a piano-forte, 
&e. It is quite a little oasis in the waste of civiliza- 
tion ; for though there are more spacious and more 


splendid, and more fashionable places all about us; 


pression in a sectarian, fragmentary, heart-dividing 
Church, instead of the grafid catholic Temple of 
Universal 
and admirable” products be comparatively deformed, 
while its ordinary births will be monstrous, dwarfish, 
and filled from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot with disgusting disease. Accordingly we look for 
and labor for a better order of society. 
which we anticipate, “the new heaven and the new 
earth, in which dwelleth righteousness,’ will be the 
consequence, not the cause, of a true social organiza- 
tion. Then great souls will find food convenient for 
them. The beauty and perfection of all social arrange- 
ments, will call forth a daily beauty in the life of every 
individual. Every variety of native disposition, of or- 


Unity—so long must its most “ express 
there are none where good taste and good feeling, and 
high purpose and pure friendship make a_ sweeter sun- 
shine. In the evening the hard-toiling Associationist 
returns from his civilized drudgery, and enters here a 
The new age | charmed circle ; finds a home most strengthening and 
inspiring ; meets brothers and sisters who are inspired 
by the same hope with him, in whose conversation he 
is constantly entering and helping them to enter more 
deeply into the inexhaustible significance of the great 
doctrine of Universal Unity. Here he meets cultiva- 
ted, intelligent, suggestive minds ; and not minds of 
the dilettante order, but minds which are in earnest, 


iginal endowment, will be brought into harmony with 
the perpetual hymn to the Creator, which will form the 
breath of society ; and when the good man passes away 
from this sphere of activity, enjoyment, and devotion, 
to one still higher, his virtues will not be the subject of 
astonishment, as if the gracions Heavens were exhaus- 


and which have learned that the human intelleet re- 
e¢ives in proportion as it gives, and that the truest way 
to seek light and renewal of the intellectual force is 
through the love of the neighbor and the race. Here 
the delicate instinct, fairy grace, and fostering sympathy 
of woman preside over innocent and elevating amuse- 


every-day relations and necessities so arranged that 


ted in their production. ments, forming a harmonious social sphere. Here 
music, such as good taste can contrive to extract even 
out of small means ; music select, significant and deep, 
from the works of the composers who had genius, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, as well as 
the Italians, gives a foretaste of future harmony. Here 
a work of mutual education goes on, both social, intel- 
lectual and practical ; a beautiful experiment in social 
chemistry. Have I not truly said, then, that there is 
something of Associative life here, in a very humble 
way indeed, and yet a very hopeful? Friendship, re- 
finement, intelligence, and cheerfulness, and at the bot- 
tom of the whole a deep religion, which makes no 
pretence, and knows neither cant nor fear, are doing 
their best to embalm that little humble room with very 
rich aromas. And if you doubt the tendency of all 
this to make earnest and devoted associationists ; ask 
any solitary convert to our faith, who has to struggle on 
alone amid the whirlpool of civilized society, and nev- 
er meet a brother to save his sinking faith from being 
sucked down with every thing else that is beautiful 
and human in him. 




























Letter from Boston to New York. 
No. IT. 


Monnay, Dec. 13th, 1847. 


Brotrer Epitors—lI promised you some account of 
the Associative life here in Boston. And I think the 
term Associative life is not entirely unappropriate, 
though we have no Phalanstery, no club-house even, 
no organization of industry, no association of Labor 
and Capital, no system of mutual guaranties. The 
spirit of Universal Unity, however, does toa very de- 
lightful degree, although it may be very imperfectly, 
pervade and animate our little circle. We are not 
many ; some fifty names, or so, are so far pledged to 
the cause as to contuibute to the weekly rent, and at- 
tend more or less the meetings of the Boston Union. 

The number of constant and devoted attendants, of 
real co-operators, may be set as low as thirty, a fair 
share of whom are women. ‘These, especially the wo- 
men, count it their highest privilege to labor for Asso- 
ciation; it is with them a most religious matter; it 
brings all the powers of heart, and head, and will to one 
focus; it creates a bond of sympathy between them 
which grows every day more deep, more intimate, more 
rich in joy and noble impulse, cheering the heart, en- 
lightening and convincing the judgment, and prompting 
to good works. It is only so that human beings can 
truly come to know and meet each other. This may 
be called society, where the conviction and the aim, 
the theory and end of life are high and universal, and 
where so many lives converge in seeking each the 
highest, in seeking each true union with the Race, and 
through the race with God. Yes, there is not a little 
of associative life gained in this cherishing of a com- 
mon aspiration towards the perfect social order, and in 
this saving out from civilized dixiracting cares sweet so- 
cia] opportunities for meeting and conversing together 
and devising means, in our most humble way, it may 
be, for the carrying out of this great work. It is a 
beautiful and cheering foretaste of what it would be 
were life wholly thus, were al! our business and al! our 


To facilitate these operations, and to make the unity 
of the whole more rich and life-like, we have found it 
necessary to discriminate spheres, to distribute our 
functions and forces according toa natural law. Havy- 
ing consigned to an Executive Committee all the busi- 
ness matters which it was safe for the general society, 
delegate out of its own hands, and set apart occa- 
sions for full gatherings in Committee of the Whole 
for sanction and revision of their doings, we have 
studied to give to our evening meetings as much of 
the meat and as little of the dry husk as possible ; to 
save the hours for real quickening entertainment and 
instruction; to make them occasions where hungry 
souls may be fed with true bread of life. We have 
accordingly considered that our ends were three-fold. — 
Social, Intellectual, Practical—just as the ends of hu- 
man life are three-fold, since man consists of Senti- 
ment, Intellect and Will, corresponding to the three 
spheres of Love, Wisdom and Use. Just so have we 
divided our work as disciples and missionaries in the 
cause of Association. We have organized our Union 
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into three distinct voluntary Groupe, each with its own 
head, and its own mode « managing its affairs. One 
we call the Grovr oF Socia Cunture, which repre- 
sents the Union, so far as Society is its end ; undertak- 
ing and managing the whole business of social enter- 
tainments ; devising and -contriving elegant and refin- 
ing amusements; exercising the hospitality of the 
Union in all ways internally and externally : and seek - 
ing to diffuse a sphere of courtesy and kindliness and 
grace throughout our intercourse. The chief of this 
department is naturally and properly a woman, for 
where woman’s delicate instinct does not give law, 
there is never true society. And she gives law in a 
more effective way than any formal way; she givesit in 
the way of genius, after Goethe’s definition—* A man 
of genius is he who by Being and Doing makes laws.” 
Our Social Group at present gives a social party once 
in a month ; each time in a different tone; at one 
time it is essentially musical, other things being sec- 
ondary ; at another time, conversational ; at another 
time dramatic, perhaps; and at another time, essen- 
tially light-footed ; on each occasion the spirits who 
have most attraction and most talent in this special 
way presiding. They also are charged with the get- 
ting up of all occasional festivities, as Christmas, Fou- 
rier’s Birth-Day, &c. But besides these elaborate fes- 
tivities, they will hold more frequent and informal ses- 
sions ; it is for them to tip off the close of every meet- 
ing, whether for business or study, with a little of their 
warm and genial light, reminding us that everything 
in a true order flows back into the social, and that so- 
ciety is indeed the pivotal one among all man’s rela- 
tions. I had nearly forgotten to say, that these social 
parties are also looked to in some measure as a means 
of drawing others into the Associative sphere, as well 
as of eking out the funds of the cause a little, if they 
more than pay their own way, by the sale of tickets. 
And here let it be understood, that each Group collects 
and manages its separate funds, and does not trench 
upon the general Rent of the Boston Union, to sustain 
its operations. 

Our second branch we call the Grovr or Inpocrri- 
nation. Its object is the study and diffusion of the 
theory, the doctrine of Association, or more properly 
of the great science of Universan Unity. Those of 
our members who wish to study into the scientific 
grounds of Association ; to cultivate any of the branch- 
es of universal analogy by way of illustration of the 
social science ; or undersiandingly to read, compare 
and criticize what Fourier, and Swedenborg, and oth- 
er great minds have brought to light concerning the 
true doctrine of man’s life and destiny, join themselves 
to this Group, which represents the Boston Union un- 
der its theoretic, or inquiring and teaching aspect. 
Lectures, conferences, classes for study, whether of As- 
sociation directly or of branches of science which shed 
light upon it, libraries, reading rooms, illustrations, &c., 
all fail naturally under its charge. At present this 
Group holds a session every Wednesday evening, 
which is open to the public, for a systematic and criti- 
cal examination of Fourier’s doctrines of society. The 
chief reads, with comments, from the New Industrial 
World of Fourier, giving such introductory essays up- 
on the principal points involved in the lesson, as he can 
find time to mature. Then the chapter is discussed by 
the whole assembly, questions, criticisms, illustrations, 
being encouraged on all sides. Generally, the matter 
gets thus pretty thoroughly sifted; some residuum of 
deep and standing problems usually falls to the bottom, 
indeed, and these form themes for separate essays or 
discussions from any one who chooses to volunteer 
such. In this way we have already considered very 
thoroughly the general idea of Passional attraction— 
Fourier’s analysis of the human passions—especially 
the three Methodizing or Distributive passions and the 
Law of Order which they involye—the elementary no- 
tion of a Group—and have opened some skirmishes 
into the inexhaustible field of Series, free and meas- 
ured. At each session we review the leading topics of 
the last reading, giving an opportunity for fresher and 
better statements, and for such illustrations of each point 
as each one’s experience or thought can furnish after a 
week’s reflection on it. This is the central and pivot- 
al exercise of the Group of Indoctrination —the main 
trunk of its studies. But there is room for ramifica- 
tion without limits. Already one little sub-group or 
circle has organized itself for the study of Sweden- 
borg’s thought, as set forth in his Divine Love and 
Wisdom; there is another forming for the study of 
Mathematics; there will be others for the theory of 
Music, Chemistry, &c. &c.; and those who cultivate 
these separate fields will bring illustrations from their 
several sources to the general readings in the Social 
Science upon Wednesday evenings. A great degree of 
interest and earnestness has thus far manifested itself in 
these meetings. Quite a number of visitors have been 
present and listened with apparent desire to be inform- 
ed; and it is intended to issue circulars to persons of 
humane intelligence, to whose attention we feel that 
these ought to be fully and fairly presented, inviting 
them to come and help us sift them to the bottom, and 
prove whether the science of Attractive Industry be 
nothing but a dream, and Fourier’s vision of a harmo- 
nie society only a Fool’s Paradise. The profound dis- 
courses of our brother, W. H. Channing, before the 
Religious Union, at this time, on the nature and desti- 
ny of man, cover the same ground with the present 
studies of the Group, and review the whole field from 
the highest religious stand-point. 

Finally, we have our Group or Practica AFFaIRs. 
This is in fact a Committee of Ways and Means, in 
the widest sense, viewing themselves as stewards of the 
associative cause in this locality, The practical talent 
of the Union concentrates itself and comes to its fttest 
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head in this Group. Its object is to stady and to for- 
ward every means of strengthening the financial posi- 
tion of the cause; to place every member in the most 
favorable position for laboring for that cause pecuniari- 
ly or otherwise ; to devise the material means for car- 
rying out the projects of the Union; to agitate all 
praciical guaranty movements, as plans of associative 
club-houses, common stores, combined industry or 
economy in any practicable form; and generally to 
trade, as it were, upon the associative capital, with a 
view to its inerease for the promotion of Association. 
As yet this Group has found small means to work with ; 
but this concentration of the most practical and enter- 
prising upon this end will not result in nothing. The 
first step has been taken by our ladies, who this day 
open in ovr Union room their sale of fancy goods, sim- 
ple, delicate refreshments, &c., in aid of the funds of 
the cause. Many cunning hands have been busily ply- 
ing their skill for some months past in this labor of 
love, manufacturing beautiful products of elegance or 
use, in preparation for this sale ; they have sacrificed 
themselves with a right good will, and the fervor of 
their little industrial hive communicates itself most 
gratefully throughout the whole body of our movement 
here, and is getting to be very like Attractive Industry. 
Suecess to them! must be the wish of every American 
Associationist. While we sit writing here we trust 
that their bazaar is filled with friendly and profitable 


customers. This associative movement of our sisters, 
is an independent and self-originated organization ; yet 
its labors all converge towards the Union. It will be 
seen, too, that there is the beginning of one of the grand 
economies of the Combined Order in this little move- 
ment, which may extend itself indefinitely. I mean 
this: Each Associationist has to expend more or less 
personally on such articles as this fair commercial 
group have undertaken to traffic withal. Ifhe buy of 
them, the profits are saved to the associative cause. 
Thus the poor bachelor, who makes his bride of per- 
fect constancy Association, instead of adding so much 
daily to the profits of the civilized restaurant for his 
cake and coffee, is enabled in this way to make a little 
daily contribution out of his poverty to the cause which 
he most loves, and at the same time tastes the true 
sweets of society to cheer him ‘on through his dul! civ- 
ilized banishment, and make him feel that this his 
| heavenly bride is not a mere abstraction, but has warm, 
willing favors and glad words for him. So much for 
association of interests. I was wrong above in saying 
that we had no practical working of the guaranty prin- 
ciple among us; we have it for the cause, if not for 





ourselves. In two ways, then, is this Ladies’ move- 
ment yielding practical illustrations of the associative 
principle ; in the way of attractive indusirial groups, 
and in the way of combined economy. 

The relation of these three Groups to the Boston 
Union as a whole, which is not lost and made intangi- 

le by the partition, may be best seen by an illustra- 
tion, like the following. The Union, either in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, or through the Executive Com- 
mittee may conclude that it is desirable to institute a 
course of public lectures on Association, in Boston. 
What does it do? It refers the question of ways and 
means to the Practical Group ; the arrangement of the 
course, the choice of subjects and of lecturers to the 
Group of Indoctrination ; while upon the Group of So- 
ciety it relies for gracing the visit of the lecturer with 
fit social entertainment, and for rekindling the social 
fires with due circumstance, perhaps, after the intel- 
lectual exercise is closed. The three great interests 
and junctions of the Union culminate in the three 
heads of these Groups, by free election, and these con- 
verge, as members ex officio, in the central Board, or 
Executive Council of the Union. If they correspond 
to the three great primary branches of the Passions, so 
the Union as a whole sums them up in Unity. 

But in a higher and still truer sense do all our move- 
ments find their unity in our “ Religious Union of As- 
sociationists ;’ and by a just coincidence, the brother 
who is officially the president of our Union, and repre- 
sents its unity to us, is also our minister and chief in 
our religious worship. Of the Religious Union I must 
also write you ; but this bubbling stream of “ gossip” 
has already incontinently overspread its bounds ; and 
so wishing you a refreshing time in your session of the 
Executive Committee of the American Union, which 
meets to-morrow, and from which I am constrained 
reluctantly to be absent bodily. I must for the present 
say farewell. Yours for Universal Unity. 

OO 
The New Jerusalem Magazine.* 

Our unfriendly assailant in the extract we quoted 
last week, says: “ it seems that the pure 
unadulterated good of the heavens” —to wit, moral 
good —“ is not good enough for this writer, without 
being mixed or combined with evils from the hells.” 

Passing over the tone of invidious personality which 
marks this extract, we ask our critic where he learned 
that the good of the heavens was pure and unadultera- 
ted? Swedenborg takes extreme care to show that it 
was exceedingly impure and adulterated, and that noth- 
ing but the divine power withheld the angels from 
plunging into infernal evils. He shows that the self- 
hood or, as he terms it, the proprium of the angels, 
was full of evils, and that it was only by its being kept 
in constant subjection to the Divine, that these evils 
were not at once exhibited in the life. He states that 
it had been proved to him by experience that an angel, 
as well as a man, left to himself breathed nothing but 
hatred, revenge, cruelties, and the most filthy adulter- 





* In our reply in last week’s Harbinger to this peri- 
odical, at the close of the eighth paragraph we wrote “ the 
least diabolic one became such,” instead of “the most 
diabolic,” as printed. 
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indifference to the public weal marked all the princes of 
| church and state during that reign. You will find the 
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ies —A. ©. 987. Now clearly our critie must either ceeded upon the denial of the selfhood, and not upon — 
give up Swedenborg asa fallible writer, or he must ad- |its consent. He found them conscious of a selfhood 
mit that the angelic existence which Swedenborg be- which was full of all proclivity to infernal evils, unless 
held, did not fulfil the divine end in creation, that of |restrained by divine power. And hence he was in- 
making the ereatnre in God’s image ; since a creature structed that the fulfilment of the divine love in crea- 
thus made could not possibly exhibit any evil tenden- | tion demanded the formation of a, new heaven and 
cies. But if the angelic existence thus characterized, |©@r th, or a new epiritual and natural man, who #hould 
did not manifest the divine image, then it follows that truly reflect its underived perfections. 
God must design some ulterior and higher experience | Now it is palpable to the least reflection that the di- 
for man upon the earth, which shall truly reflect His | Vinely formed man, the man in whom the Creator 
absolute creative good, and so repudiate every possible dwells as in Himself, is the artist or the productive 
Accordingly, Swedenborg an- |™an, the man whom Swedenborg describes as “ a form 
nounces with all boldness the breaking up of the old |of use.” Spiritually regarded, he says, man is a form 
Christian economy—whose existence and uses npon |of use.“ Use is the angelic man, or the man-angel.” 
the earth had hitherto furnished a justification of the |‘‘ From the Creator nothing else can exist, and there- 
disorderly condition of the spiritual sphere—and the |fore nothing else be ereated but wae.” And we see at 
consequent influx of new truths into nature, in order to |onee how true this is, since nothing short of this cam 
the formation of a new and final church, all whose sons | image the creative perfection. The morally good man, 
and daughters shall have the divine law written on |r the man of right ——o orate Te ee me 
their hearts, and do good consequently no longer from | UVity is obliged to be restrained in order to be kept in 
constraint or self-denial, but freely and of their own re- | h®rmony with these etiectione, does not image the ere- 
generate, or divinely vivified, selves. ative goodness. If the Creator had merely good af- 
Now how does Swedenborg authenticate his state- fections without an executive power correspondent to 
ments concerning spiritual existences? How does he them, he would be no creator. God is God to us, and 
enable us to account for this imperfect condition even worthy of our rational adoration, not because of His 
of the heavens, with which we naturally associate all infinite love and wisdom merely, but because this love 
manner of perfection? In this way: he asserts that |*%d wisdom are actually productive, beeause they ulti- 
the human race is the basis on which heaven is found- |™#tet hemselves in actual created forms, imaging that 
ed. “ The connection of the angelic heaven with the productiveness. God is a mighty Artist, not a dreamer 
human race is such,” says he, “that the one subsists |"r 4 speculator, but an actual doer. And we are His 
from the other, and the angelic heaven without man- | Workmanship created through Christ Jesus unto good 
kind would be like a house without a foundation, for | “7s, or unto like efficiency with Him. The divine 
heaven closes into mankind and rests upon them. love and wisdom, says Swedenborg, caNNoT BUT BEin 
When a man passes from the natural into the spiritual |@¢2er beings created from itself. And he declares that 
world, then, being a spirit he no longer subsists on his |" the perception of this truth depends all true knowl- 
own basis, but upon the common basis, which is man- |°4#¢ ofcreation. D. L. & W. 50. This is only say- 
kind. He who is ignorant of heavenly mysteries may |'"% in other words what has been before quoted from 
suppose that angels subsist without men and men with- him, that the whole object of creation is the conjunction 
out angels, but Tecan certify from all my experience of | °! the Creator with the creature. The creature there- 
heaven and intercourse with angels, that no angel or | ‘Te must not bea sham, ora mere pretence... He must 
spirit subsists apart from man, nor any man apart from | be an actual existence, capable of elevating himself 
angels and spirits, but that there is a mutual conjunction. | *® the Creator as or mimsELF, and independently of 
Hence it may be seen that mankind and the angelic | reign aid. This is the very heart and e@-ntre of the 
heaven make one, and subsist mutually from, and inter- | "®¥ theology, asaffirmed by Swedenborg, and he who 
changeably with, each other, and thus the one eannot be | 448 not mastered this conception has not even begun, 
removed from the other. The angelic mansions are in- |i our assailani’s phrase, to understand that theology. 
deed in heaven and apparently separate from the man- | The formula which Swedenborg uses in this connection 
sions of men,and yet they are with man in his love |~—* ** of himself ”—.- is philosophically requisite to the 
of good and truth ; their apparent separation is but an | Statement of the truth. Man cannot elevate himself to 
appearance. Divine order never subsists in the medi- |'he Creator absolutely of himself, because he has no 
ate plane, so as to form any thing there without an ul- |@bsolute being or power. He is in truth a creature, 
timate, for it is not in its own fulness and perfection |2"4 it isa divine power therefore that animates hinfat 
there, but it proceeds to an ultimate.”~-Zast Judgment. | €VeTy Moment. But he does this as of himself, because 
See also Divine Love, and Wisdom, passim. the Creator, by the necessity of His leve, continually 
The amount of all this is, that the development of | merges Himself in the selfhood of the mae eoutin- 
the spiritual or subjective creation proceeds pari passu ually imparts His selfhood to the creature as the crea- 
with that of the natural or objective creation ; that so | ture’s own, continually transfers all his power, domin- 
long accordingly as true divine order is not yet actual- | ion and blessedness to the creature, in order that the 
ized in the latter sphere, it cannot be realized in the | creature, thus divinely vivitied and endowed, may be 
former. Now what, aeeording to Swedenborg, is the | constituted the true lord of the universe. If Christian- 
objective creation? , What is the end or purpose of the | ity does not mean this, if it does not mean the humilia- 
Divine with respect to the human race? “ The univer- | tion of the divine nature to the human, in order to the 
sal end, or the end of all things in creation,” says eiernal exaltation of the human nature to the divine, 
Swedenborg, D. L. and W. 170. “ is that there may | then Swedenborg utterly mistook Christianity, and as- 
be an eternal conjunction of the creator with the | signed to Christ a diviner office than he actually fulfill- 
created universe, which is impossible unless there be | ed. 
subjects in whom His divine perfections may be as in| But we must stop again in medias res. Our Swed- 
Himself, and by consequence dwell and remain. Now enborgian friends will do us justice then, when we say 
these subjects, in order that they may be habitations | that both reason and revelation predict a diviner expe- 
and mansions of the Creator, must be recipients of His | rience for humanity than any it has yet had. The 
love and wisdom as from themselves, (or, as of their truth-loving minds of that connection will disclaim the 
own power,) must be such as to elevate themselves to | tone of insult and defamation which the person who pre- 
the Creator as from themselves, and join themselves | sides over the N. J. Magazine indulges towards every 
with Him ; without this reciprocation on the part of | one who seeks to give a rational reproduction of the 
the creature no conjunction can be effected. And | new theology. They have been so often compromised, 
these created subjects are men who can elevate and | both in the forum of men’s charitable judgments, and 
join themselves as from themselves,” or as of their own | of their own consciences, by the conduct of this journal, 
power. that we cannot fear its doing us an injury with those 
Now we know perfectly well that this gran¢l crea- | whose esteem we really value. They will doubtless ac- 
tive object is even yet but poorly accomplished in knowledge our affection for the traths they prize to be 
nature, and was still leas so when Swedenborg wrote. | quite as sincere, in that we seek to discover their applice- 
We indeed see its accomplishment proceeding. Look- | tion to universal interests, as it would be, if we sought 
ing back a hundred years, we see a marked advance | only to make them tributary to our own personal conse- 
towards it in our present condition. We see that now quence. 
as a general thing, interest and duty are felt to coin- 
cide. The social sentiment has gained such strength Wisconsin Phalanx. 


that you will find very few comparatively hardy enough We find a brief notice of the Wiscensin Phalanx, in 
toset it at nought. Men every where dimly feel that | recent letter from H. H. Vaw Amninge, Esq., to the 
a good name with the public is worth more to them | Editor of the Young American ; our readers will no 
than any other possession. The new element of evsxic | doubt be gratified to see it in our paper :— 

» 


on unknown a century ago, is operating with di- T must tell you something about the Wisconsin Pha- 
vine energy towards the gradual unition of self-love and lanx. The domain consists of about 1700 acres of 
universal love. Butall this was unknown at Sweden- | prime land, prairie and oak opening’, with an excellent 
borg’s day. Read the abundant memoirs of that time | W#ter eae and be oo of = place ; — The 
; ae . society numbers one hun and seventy-five mem- 
to see the disorderly condition of the public morals.— bers. It is free of debt, and has now th inioed 
Take the recent work of Miss Pardoe, on the Court of acres of ground in wheat, and I suppose also will put 
Louis XIV, and examine for yourselves what a hideous | in other wheat next Spring. This isan excellent wheat 
country ; there can be none better. The Phalanx owns 
about one hundred eattle, (cows included,) a sufficiency 
d ist: § c of horses, three hundred sheep, and near four hundred 
page of history always deepening in horror until you hogs of various sizes. The members live well upon 
reach its crisis in our own and the French revolutions, | substantial fare, and have enough ; bat they have not 
which forever put an end to all: legitimacy save that ar - or eae eee the Se 
‘ Fe ‘ . is of life. ey are a plain, rd-working people, and, 
which is sanctioned by unitary humanity. as the phrase is, “neighbor-like.” No one need think 
Swedenborg wrote in the very thickest of this actual of joining them, who does not intend to make himself 
disorder, and he, of course, found a precisely correspon- | useful ; for a drone would have no comfortable life at 
dent condition of the spiritual world. The true divine |Ceresco. Their houses are mostly of frame, and of a 
humanity was not yet revealed in nature, that regener- | *™POr@ty character, yet, I believe, superior to those en- 


is joyed by al jority of the settlers in a new coun- 
ate humanity which shall exhibit the perfect accord of ae ID cial en iodet advantages, I 


the universal and the individual life, or the marriage | must say that the society is exceedingly well situated ; 
union of the inner and outer man; and consequently he —— nie an oo of this me depends 

ee . +s e direct- | 20 less on internal than the externa preparation ; 
beheld nothing in the mediate or spiritual sphere direc ond [hove act heen long, eoonghameng them toa 
ly indicative of that humanity. He found only the an- |}, ow it is with them in social mind and inward harmony. 
tagonism of these interests. He found even the angels 


But, of course, whoever connects himself with a tran- 
conscions only of moral good, or a good which pro- | sitional Phalanx must expect to find many things which 


imputation of evil. 
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I have, however, strong hopes 


need to be improved. 
of the success of this Phalanx, and make no question 
but that they will advance and prosper, and that their 

will continue to be, as ithas been, exerted for 
good upon society around them. 





Social Tendencies of the Press, 

Under this head, we shall occasionally publish ex- 
tracts from the papers of the day, which indicate an 
interest in questions of social reform, or which express 
views in accordance with those to which the Associa- 
tive movement is devoted. Whoever remembers the 
general apathy and indifference, not to say undisguised 
hostility, which but a few years ago prevailed on this 
subject, will be surprised at the progress in public opin- 
ion, and will learn never to despair of the reception of 
truth, on account of any temporary opposition it may 
meet with. 


The Newburyport Advertiser in an article on ‘‘The 
Condition of Laborers” says : 


With good reason does the laborer exclaim, how 
hard is the condition of our class.  Toiling and 
sweating day by day, and barely gaining © subsistence. 

Such a lot is by no means enviable, and every one 
should strive to render it less disagreeable —When we 
glance at the condition of the laboring classes, and ob- 
serve the antagonisms and discrepances upon which 
the system is based, we can hardly wonder that their lot 
is no better. ‘That labor should be better recompensed, 
and receive greater encouragement than it now does, 
is the opinion of every liberal-minded person, yet but 
few take measures to bring about such a result. 


After speaking of the difficulty of ensuring property 
to the laborer under the present system, it alludes to the 
efforts of Associationists as follows : 


With pleasure we congratulate this class upon the 
dawn of a brighter day. ‘Through the mist which has 
long hovered over them, we perceive the glimering of 
a brighter star, which is yet to bring to them a more 
congenial state of things. In the movements of the 
reformers, which are at present so active, we hail the 
dawning of that day which promises to make labor 
honorable, profitable, attractive. 

Let every laborer, every interested person, every true 
friend to humanity, look to these movements, and see 
if their encouragement is not needed in the advance- 
ment of a new era intheircondition. ‘The movements 
of the Associntionists, as far as regards the organiza- 
tion of labor, and of improving the condition of the 
laborer, should receive the hearty support of every one. 
Let this class but assert their rights, and maintain an 
independence, and they reay yet gain their own level, 
and occupy a station above that of the sordid capital- 
Ist. 


The same paper in an article on “The Associative 
Reform,” says : 


. 

There is no class of individuals that we can name 
that are laboring with more energy and perseverence 
to reform society, fr°-1 the multitude of false systems 
and notions, than are (:¢ Associationists ; and there is 
no movement which contains mere true philanthropy, 
and promises to be of more advantage to the human 
family than*does that which this body are endeavoring 
to advance. To elevate mankind, to level society, to 
eradicate antagonisms and raise in their stead union 
and harmony ; in a word, to make socicty and individ- 
uals what their Creator intended they should be, this is 
their object, to effeet which they have united their 
strength, and have entered the arena with high hopes 
that success will attend their efforts. Many contend, 
and wisely too they think, that the stride from our pres- 
ent state to that anticipated by the Associationists, is 
of too wide a nature to admit of the possibility of ac- 
complishment, while at the same time, if they are at 
all conversant with the history of their own country. 
they must admit that it is not so great, in most respects 
as that which has been effected, on our own soil, with- 
in the past century. Compare society as it now exists 
with society as it existed one hundred years since, and | 
tell us if there is not as great an improvement. If this 
will not suffice, go back in the history of our ancestral | 
country, to the times of the ‘Tudors and Yorks, and 
see if society is not progressive. Let the Association- 
ists take courage in the fact, that at present, opinions 
and sentiments can be advanced without the risk of | 
their neeks, and once was the time when even this) 
eedom of speech would have seemed the most rapid | 
stride toward the accomplishment of any undertaking. 
That a reform is needed is evident, and as we have no | 
other method proposed which appears so beneficial, and | 
so sure of succeeding, let us cling to that proposed 
by the wisdom of philosophy, and the wants of our na- | 
ture. Let us put our whole energies to the task, and | 
strive to show our opponents that what is lacking in | 
strength can be made up by diligence and activity. | 
When the work is accomplished, or rather when the | 
frui.s of the labor are about being realized, we will! 
warrant that no very strong inducement will be neces- | 
sary to compel our opponents to assist in the plucking 
and enjoying. 


The Haverhill Banner speaking of the difference | 
between Free and Competitive Labor, says: 

Freedom of Labor can only exist under an organiza- | 
tion of free laborers, who furnish their own capital, | 
make their own laws, and proyide for all the wants of | 
society. Competitive labor is subject to capital, be- | 
cause money, not organization, furuishes employment. 
Under competive laBor all sorts of frauds are commit | 
ted, which may be mentioned, prous frauds, by which | 
a few contrive to live and grow rich by duping the ma- | 
ny ; commercial frauds, by which laborers pay twice | 
the value of articles consumed ; political frauds, by | 
which multitudes are compelled to be beggars, or thieves | 
or desperadoes. Labor left to itself ruins a majority | 
of laborers, as is seen throughout Europe. Laborers 
need to he organized as much as an army. If a town,| 
county or State could organize labor as the Shakers do, | 
all would be comparatively rich. There would be no | 
giving five hundred dollars for a house lot, which is 
not intrinsically worth five dollars ; there would be no 
axes, fees aud monopolies, which cheat all classes of | 
men. Freedoin cannot exist without organization. A 
choir of singers is a mode! of an association of labor- | 
ers.. The one sings, the other works by concert, by 
rule, by attraction, 


The Golden Rule, in an introduction to V. Consider- 


ant’s splendid oration at the St. Quentin banquet, of 


which we have given solne account ina recent num- 


ber of the Harbinger, speaks entively im the epirit of 
Associative 
Movement in France.— 


the School, on the Progressive Political 


The political! movement now agitating the best 


' be changed without injustice to any. 


| need be, or ought to be touched. 


THE HAR 


minds in France, cannot be viewed, without excit- 
ing a deep and earnest interest, by all who have it at 
heart to promote the well being of their fellow-men ; 
not only because in this age of “harnessed-electricities,” 
when thought and emotion are interchanged with a 
speed and intensity unparalleled in the history of the 
world, whatever excites the interest of the thinking 
minds in any quarter of the globe, is sure to awaken a 
corresponding sympathy in other regions ; but also, be- 
cause the question of Political Reform has taken a 
more profound and scientific direction in that country 
than any other, our own included. Problems of vital 
importance to the world, such as constructive social 
reform, the organization of labor, and the elevation of 
the masses, have there enlisted in their solution, many 
of the ablest minds of the age, and through them are 
occupied the progressive portion of the press, and ex- 
citing a marked degree of attention throughout the 
community. 

The French Revolution was the commencement of 
this movement ; a terrific out-burst, and accompanied 
by blood and terror, and yet evolving many deep and 
eternal truths ; for the great principles that underlay 
that mighty upheaving, were the very fundamentals of 
human rights, LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, which 
sum up the whole of human destiny, and reveal the 
mode of its attainment : Liberty, the full developement 
and expansion of man’s nature, moral and _ physical, 
and freedom in itsexercise. Equality, the guaranty to 
all of equal chances to attain this developement, in all 
spheres and relations of life, from childhood to old age. 
Fraternity, the brotherhood of the race, the unity, so 
long pred cted by the aspirations of mankind, and which 
can only be re:lized when the social justice, which 
alone can insure this integral developement of every 
individual nature, shall have been attained, 

Under the Empire and the Restoration, a temporary 
re-action took place ; Napoleon quenched in blood the 
prodigious impulse which had been aroused in the peo- 
ple by the great idea of Liberty. And the Bourbons, 
on their restoration, finding the people fatigued and 
worn out by combats, which had cost France four mil- 
lion of her best men, and by efforts unparalleled in 
the history of the race, were enabled for a time to 
control a people that demanded only rest. The Revo- 
lution of July, 1830, was a new awakening whichswept 
away the old dynasty, and brought up again the great 
principles of the first Revolution. 

The wily policy of Louis Philippe, and a conviction 
in the progressive minds, that those principles needed 
to be more carefully studied and more fully developed, 
have conspired to maintain peace and prevent any vio- 
lent outbreaks. 

During the last seventeen years, great progress has 
taken place in France ; the great principles then acting 
blindly and impulsively, have undergone a scientific in- 
vestigation, and the conviction has spread among the 
best minds that it is not political reforms alone that are 
needed, but social reforms ; and that the sacred princi- 
ples of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, in order to 
their practical realization among men, must be embod- 
ied, not in political institutions only, but in social in- 
stitutions. 

It is with deep interest, therefore, that we follow the 
movement of ideas in France at the present time, for 
questions of fundamental organic reform are there the 
order of the day. 


The Cincinnati National Press has the following 
remarks on the Land question :— 


And what is Law as applied to the Land? It is 
nothing but the solemn declaration of a divinely organ- 
ized society, of the manner and conditions of its indi- 
vidual appropriation. The very necessity of this grows 
out of the fact that the quantity of soil is limited. Were 
it not, there would never be disputés about the limits of 
appropriation, and no umpire would be needed, So- 
ciety, speaking through the law, settles the limits of in- 
dividual ocewpation. All that we ask is, that society 
shall so settle these that the soil shall answer the origi- 
nal purpose of its Creater, and furnish a home and sub- 
sistence to all who are willing and able to exert the di- 
vinely appoinied means—apor. Isitso now? Can 
the laboring man go out in a forest or a prairie and 
make himself a home? If he does, he is a trespasser. 
Can he go to some uncultivated and unoccupied spot; 
and gather from it, in due scason, the heaven blessed 
fruits of his own industry? Not unless he pays a large 
proportion of them to some one else, who has neither 
turned a furrow nor threshed a grain. And what is 
the consequence? In Ireland—it is starvation, famine 
and death. Every where the tendency is the same. 
Here itis displayed, in cities, over crowded with a pop- 
ulation, able and anxious to work, without work enough 
to do,competing with each other for what is at rates of 
wages continually tending lower, and economizing the 
expense of living by burrowing in damp cellars = 
dirty lahes, that, with their natural vermin, continually 
breed disease, idleness, vice and outrageous crjme. 

Cannot these laws be changed? — All we assert “| 

| 


that they can and ought.—No ordinances of society, at 
least, since the days of the Medes and Persians, are 
unalterable. And none that, founded upon a violation 
of the Equality of Human Right, are the inevitable 
parents of poverty, and ignorance, and distress, can 
plead an exemption from the change.—They should 
They may be. 
No vested interest, to which the public faith is pledged, 


The New Lisbon Aurora, a little paper, spirited as a | 
well dressed salad, has the following remarks on the 





Land Reform : | 


This momentous question, a question entitled to ten- 
fold more consideration than banks and tariffs, impor- | 
tant as they may be thought, is eliciting a good share 
of attention among all parties, but particularly those 
which are more or less reformatory in their character. | 
And itis a subject of such transcendant importance that 
all who live on the ground, and who think. cannot but | 
view it in this light. The party which makes it a pri- 
mary object to show that the land should be preg FoR- | 
EvER, the National Reformers, is fast increasing through- 
out the country. Their doctrines have only to be known | 
to gain universal foothold among men. Not many op- 
pose who understand them, and those who do so, are | 
more biassed by interest than led on by correct princi- 
ple. Let such examine the matier. 


nr 





Letter from Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 2, 1847. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—Your Boston correspondent of Sat- 
urday’s Harbinger, speaks of our movement as an ellipse, 
of which New York and Boston are the two centres. It | 
seems to me that our friend is a little too hasty in his ef- 


fort at a monopoly of central action, if a smajl demon- 
stration of associative intere-t which occurred in this eity on | 
Saturday evening last, affords aay index of the character 
Union. We of 


an position ef the Philadelphia 





ae 


count of our affairs and circumstances. 


best exertions to effect a cure. 


BINGER, 







Quaker City,doubtless feel some degree of civic pride, and as 
this feeling is perfectly in accordance with the philosophy 
and religion too of Social Science, we shall not err in in- 
dulging it so far as to add another centre to the ellipse. 
Besides, the group of centres will not be complete without 
an additional wing; and in point of distance, position, 
physical, social and mental character, Philadelphia is the 
proper balance of Boston. This is not a matter theoretic 
and abstract, but posesses a practical importance from 
the peculiar position of the Boston Union. That body, 
like a wayward child who has been indulged with too 
much power, or too many privileges,and occupies more than 
its proper sphere in the family circle—is now loth to yield 
up its temporary prerogatives (if I may so speak,) and re- 
sume its appropriate position. The Parent Union in its 
solicitude for a favorite, and I might almost say only child, 
has yielded to whims which nothing but parental fondness 
would willingly humour. But another babe has been born 
into the new moral world, and the prattle of our infantile 
movement, we think will not only secure the tender care and 
sustenance of our common mother, but awaken in our 
good sister Boston more filial respect and affection, as well 
as a more generous and enlarged family pride. 


Excuse me, dear Editors, for the above, as it is not hy 
any means the matter I intended to commit to paper when 
I took up my pen—print or burn it just as you please, but 
allow me to notice a very satisfactory meeting of our Un- 
ion, convened to interchange sentiments and sociabilities 
with Mr. Horace Greeley of your city. 

By a previousarrangement with Mr. Greeley, he consen- 
ted to address a somewhat private meeting of friends and 
enquirers in the cause, upon his return from Wasihngton, 
where he has just been spending a fortnight among his 
political associates. In addition to our usual members, we 
had a somewhat incongruous, yet highly refined and intel- 
lectual audience. There seated side by side in perfect 
amity, were to be seen some of the respective leaders of 
those two belligerent factions, old and new-organized 
Anti-Slavery. Here the Quaker and there the Jew. On 
this hand the Universalist divine, and on that the dispen- 
ser of the doctrines of the New Church.—On the one side 
hoary age, on the other blooming youth—here the bearded 
chin of manhood, there the soft beauty of maiden eyes. 
But not only were sex, age, theology and reform, well 
representedin our gathering, but politics, poetry, medi- 
cine and music, came in for a share. Mr. Greeley, with his 
face radiant with benevolence, sat meekly between a dis- 
tinguished democratic foe on the right, and a no less de- 
termined whig friend on the left—totally unconscious of 
the strange contiguity of political elements; while facing 
him were a mingled group of Whigs, National Reformers, 
Barnburners, Liberty Men, and Hunkers. Here too were 
ayoct, a painter, and an amateur musician of some pre- 
tension, all forming a scene at once ludicrous and yet sub- 
lime—ludicrous because of its incongruity—sublime as a 
slight realization of that state foreshadowed by the pre- 
diction, that “the lion and the lamb shall lie down togeth- 
er and a litt'e child shall lead them.” There is nothing 
that goes so far to convince me of the divine nature of 
the mission of Charles Fourier, as this tendency of his in- 
tensely constructive philosophy, to melt down the preju- 
dices and antagonisms of fragmentary men, in such a way 
as to heighten the tone of individual characters, while it 
admits of a perception and an avowal of the great truth 
of the solidarity of the race. 

In my next I shall finish my description by an out-line 
of Mr. Greeley’s remarks—at present civilization heckons 
me to other duties, J. 


LL 


Trumbull Phalanx. 
Bracevit_e, Trumbull Co., Ohio, Dee. 3d, 1847. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger— 


GENTLEMEN, You and your readers have no doubt 
heard before this of the dissolution of this Association 
and the report is but too true; we have fallen. But we 
wish civilization to know that, in our fall we have not bro- 
ken our necks; we have indeed caught «a few pretty bad 
scratches, but all our limbs are yet sound and we mean to 
pick ourselves up again ; we will try and try again. The 
infant has to fall also several times before he ean walk, but 
that does not discourage him and he succeeds; nor shall 
we be so easily discouraged. 

Some errors, not intentional though fatal, have been 
committed here; we see them now and will endeavor to 
avoid them. I believe that it may be said of us with 
truth, that our failure is a triumph. Our fervent love for 
Association is not quenched ; we are not dispersed, we are 
not discouraged, we are not even seared: we know our 
own position; what we have done we have done deliber- 
ately and intentionally, and we think we know also what 
we have to do. There are, however, difficulties in our 
way; we are aware of them. We may not succeed in re- 
organizing here as we wish to do, but if we fail, we will 


try elsewhere. There is yet room in this western world. 


| We will first offer ourselves, our experience, our energies, 


and whatever means are left us, to our sister Associ tions. 
We think we are worth aceepting, but it they had the in- 
humanity to refuse,we would try to build a new hiv 


: : a ; 
where else, in the woods or in the prairies. God will not | 


drive us from his own earth. He has lent it to ali men ; 


and we are men, and men of good jntentions, of no sinis 
ter motives. 


We do not deem it necessary here to give a detailed ac- 
It will be suffi- 


cient to say that, however unfavorable they may be at 
present, we do not consider our position as desperate, 
We think we know the remedy and we intend to use our 


Tt may he proper also to 


state that we have not in any manner infringed our char- 
ter, 


I do not write in an official capacity, but Iam author- 


ized to say, Gentlemen, that if you can conveniently, and 
will, as soon as practicable, give this communication an 
| insertion in the Harbinger, you will serve the cause and 
oblige your brothers of the late Trumbull Phalanx, and 
particularly your old subscriber and occasional contribu- 
tor, 


G. M. M. 


a 


[L# Subscribers who wish to complete their files, can 


| obtain back numbers of the Harbinger by sending to 
the |) this office. 


Our rights are as good in His eyes as those | 
of our brothers. 





The Last Incarnation, 

With this number we discontinue our extracts from 
The Last Incarnation. Before this paper reaches oy 
readers, the book will have been published by W. T. 
Ticknor & Co., Boston, and by W. H. Graham, Ty. 
bune Buildings, New York. Price Twenty-Five cents, 
We know of no better subject for meditation at this 
season, or at any season, than those presented by this 


— 


works of the Associative School. 





Affiliated Unions. 

We would respectfully call the attention of the Affil. 
iated Unions of the American Union of Associationists, 
to the article in the Constitution of the Parent Society, 
providing that, “no local Union shall be recognized ag 
affiliated which does not make an annual payment of 
not less than T'wetve Dorars to the Treasury of the 
American Union.” 

The present financial year is from May 1, 1847, to 
May 1, 1848, and those Unions which have not com. 
plied with the terms, are earnestly desired to make a 
speedy remittance. We depend on our friends, who 
have been active in forming local Unions, to sustain the 
operations of the General Union. 


tend to this matter at once, for the sake of the cause, | 


which demands unwearied activity and vigilance, in all 


its members. 


book 
We shall have it for sale at our office among the 





Tracts on Association. 

The Tracts No. One and Two, published by the 
American Union,and the Boston Union, Briancourt on 
Labor, Godwin’s Popular View, &c., can be obtained 
by remitting to the Office of the American Union, 9 


Spruce street, New York. Please send in your orders, 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


The Herald says that the other day, in the Court of Ses- 
sions, a boy about seventeen years old, was placed upon the 
stand to testify in a case where he was a particeps crimi- 
nis. He acknowledged the fact that he lived by theft, and 
named over several of his most important burglaries and 
robberies, and with a smile of complacency upon his coun- 
tenance, stated that he had been twice in the peniten- 
tiary. 

The Tribune asks if itis possible that the waggish Ed. 
itor of the Boston Post really intended to hit his friends, 
the advocates of the “ vigorous prosecution” of the Mex- 
ican War, when he printed the following ? 

“ Aint it wicked to rob a hen-roost, Jim?’ “That’sa 
great moral question, Sam; we hav’nt time to argue it; 
hand down another pullet.” 


The Boston Traveller says that the London cabs have 
been introduced in Boston. They are designed for two per- 
sons only—a sufficient load in all conscience for a single 
horse—who sit facing toward the driver. The front of 
the cab is furnished with large plate glass, affording a full 
view of the street and all around; the door is at the side; 
the wheels are low, making it easy of ingress and egress; 
in a word, the London cab is a small, one horse coach, and 

} & most convenient and comfortable one too. 


The Boston Transcript of the 15th, says to day is the 
anniversary of the meeting of the Hartford Convention. 
Thirty-three years have now passed since the country was 
“sold to Great Britain, and paid i.» in British sovereigns.” 
The death of Mr. Lyman at Northam; ton, which we re- 
corded yesterday, leaves but two survivors of the members 
of that memorable bedy, namely, Hon. Harrison (ray 
Otis, and Judge Samuel 8. Wilde, both of this city. 


The New Haren Palladium says that the very rare 
phenomena of a rainbow in the North, at noonday, was 
seen there on Thursday the 6th, with unusual distinctness. 
The ‘prismatic colors were wel! exhibited and the cirele 
was unbroken. 


The New York correspondent of the Charleston Cour- 
ier, says:—A private letter from a friend in London in- 
formsme that Davis’s Mesmeric Revelations are attract- 
ing a great deal of‘attention there, especially among liter- 

j ary men. A few copies only have made their way over 

j there, the publishers here not expecting any demand. 
CHaPMAN, the well known London publisher, is getting 
out an edition ina less expensive form than that issued 
here. 


A trade in saw dust has sprung up “down East.” It is 
brought from Maine in large quantities to Charlestown, 
Mass., where itis used in packing, &c. Thus the Yankees 


turn everything to account. 


he editors of the Richmond (Va.) Times, have re- 
ceived from the farm of Dr. Gwathmy, King William, a 
Turvir weighing 102 lbs., when shorn of its top. 


The Spring field Re; ublican says that in excavating 
ata piace in that vicinity the other day, the workmen 
diseovered the skeletons of four Indians, in a sitting pos- 
ture, with their faces towards the east. Besides them 
were tound a mortar ard pestle of stone, such as were 
used by the Indians in pounding corn. What was quite 
as singular as anything was, that asubterranean chamber 
ran completely around the skeletons. 

The First African Church, (Baptist,) Richmond, Va., is 
said to be the largest body of communicants in connexion 
with a single congregation in the Union, being two thou- 
cand four hundred and seventy. ; 


| Te Nacogdoches (La ) Times says that thereisa per- 
manent lake of sour water in Jefferson county, about sixty 
miles below Woodville. It is said to be remarkable for its 
| medicinal propertie-, andis beginning to be much resorted 
| to during the summer season by invalids. 


» some- | 


The population of Toronto, Canada, is 21,25, of whom 
| the females over 16 are 6,385, and the males only 5,852 
| Twenty years ayo Toronto did not contain 2,000 inhabitants. 
| Toronto is lighted with gas, 


The population of Cincinnati and its suburbs is set down 


at 100,000, 


Elder Knapp occasionally gets off a good thing. 


) Recent- 
ly he was speaking of the tendencies of some religionists to 


long prayers, andremarked that we could find no example 


for these in the Scriptures. The prayers of our Saviour were 
short and tothe point. The prayer of the penitent publi- 
can was a happy specimen. When Peter was endeavoring 
to walk upon the waters, to mect his master, and was about 
sinking, had his application been as long as the introduction 
toone cf our modern prayers, before he got halt through, 
he would have been fifty feet under water. 


The other day some enthusiastic people in New Orleans, 
sent Gen. Taylor a huge pasteboard turkey, done brown. 
When the artificial fowl was opened, to the astonishment 
of all, it was found to contain a splendid pair of gold 
epaulets, and a sash of the costliest deseription. 


On the 14th, July last, a remarkable aerolite fell at 
Brannan, in Bohemia.—'Two fragments were found, one 
Weighing fifteen the other twenty-one kilogrammes, The 
aerolite appeared to proceed, as is very often the case, from 
a small black cloud. A fragment wasanalyzed and found 
to contain, besides sulpheretted iron, carbon, phosphorus, 
and bromine. Insawing the mass, globules were inflamed 
by the friction of the teeth of the saw, and a bright Jfgbt 
produced, ; 


Will they please at- | 


Lone commie 
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bes ting as clerk for General Pierce, writes : 

me Our = are assassinated here in the city nightly by 
the Mexican renegadoes, who make a practice of killing 
all they come across who do not happen to have arms 
about them. They do not always come out right, for last 
night one of our men Was stabbed at the theatre, and the 
second dragoons turned out and killed about twenty Mex- 
icans before they could be stopped. ; 

«To let you know how battle and sickness have thinned 
the army now in Mexico city, I will state one instance of 
my own company, which consisted of ninety-five good 
men when we started from Toledo, but is now reduced to 
about sixteen men for duty, the remainder being either in 
the hospital or dead.” 


An English paper says, that the last new method of pro- 
ducing artificial light is by way of electricity. The chief 

eculiarity of the patent taken out by Mr. Wright, of 
Cooper’s Hill, Thames Ditton, consists in the production’of 
a permanent light, by continually presenting one or more 
points of surfaces of carbon, or other suitable material, 
to the path of an electric current. 


A Scientific Congress assembled at Venice during the 
present year, and fourteen hundred and seventy-two men 
of science, about two thousand lovers of science, met in 
the Ducal Palace, commencing on the 18th of September, 
and continued three weeks, The assembly had under its 
consideration questions of physics, mathematics, mechan- 
ies, geology, mineralogy, geography, archwology, agricul- 
ture, technology, botany, vegetable physiology, chemistry, 
zoology, comparative anatomy and modicine. 


The number of journals of every kind published in the 
city of Paris is two hundred and seventy. One of the 
daily papers issues the greatest number of impressions, 
This exceeds thirty-four thousand daily. Almost every 
class or interest of society appears to have its particular 
journal. 
the sailor’s, two or three journals of fashion, the journal 
that is read between the intervals at the theatre, and thus 
through every social interest until we reach those which 
are devoted to the discussion of the great interests of the 
nation. France is divided in upwards of ninety depart 
ments, or counties, each of which has one or more local 
prints. The number of these is two hundred and ninety- 
nine. These are chiefly weeklies, or semi and tri-weeklies. 


Grocer.— Well Augustus, you have been apprenticed now 
three months, and have seen the several departments of 
our trade. I wish to give you a choice of occupation. 

Apprentice.— Thank’ee, sir. 

Grocer.— Well, now what part of the business do you 
like best ? 

Augustus.—(With a sharpness beyond his years)—Shut- 
tin’s up, sir. 





REVIEW. 


The Poems of Nathaniel Parker Willis. Illustrated 
Edition. Carey and Hart: Philadelphia. 1847. 


It is aluxury to body and soul to look into a book 


like this, for the typography is as worthy of the contents 
as the contents are of the typography. The paper is beau- 
tifully white, the print large and clear, and the binding 


and press-work superb. An ambitious author we 


should think, would consent to forego all posthumous | 


immortality for the sake of such a setting in the days 
of his mortality. Mr. Willis may consider himself 


doubly fortunate, therefore in the fact that he will go 


down to the come-afters as the Home Journal would | 


express it, so splendidly ticketed and embalmed. 
Of the merits of Mr. Willis’s poetry, it is now too 
late to speak. He ha 


whom everybody has read, and whose position is gen- 


become an American standard, 


erally acknowledged. 
his faults or his excellencies. Asa master of graceful 
and pliant English he has few superiors; his fancy is 
delicate and subtle ; and his versification flexible and 
full of music. + He is a most exquisite and finished 


But Mr. Willis. 
hand, has carried his love of refinement to sae 


painter of sketches. on the other 
and 
s off 


The general impression 


where we look for sinewy strength often puts 
with a mere pretty conceit. 
consequently left upon the mind after reading some of 
his poems is that they are too sugary, almost, we might 


This is 


with his early scripture pieces, which 


say, sickishly sweet. the 
are so much ad- 
mired by pious young ladies and their pious young pas- 
tors. Butin his maturer productions, his plays above 
all, which we are sorry to see not included in this edi- 
tion, he gives up more unreservedly to his impulses,and 
writes infinitely more to our taste. The Lines on leavy- 
ing Europe, Thoughts on returning from a ball-room, 


Unseen Spirits, the description of the approach to Italy 


in Melanie,and a few others of the same sort, are | 


worth all his scripture sketches put together, for depth 
and truth of Nature, and for that rare quality in verse, 
the correspondence of the outward form with the in- 
dwelling spirit. 

We find we are writing a criticism when we had no 
such intention. All we wished to say was, that this 


is a truly inagnificent book, admirably adapted to the 
season of presents. 





The Stranger’s Welcome to Ireland. Baker & Scrib- 
ner. New York: 1847. ° 
We ask for Mrs. Nicholson’s second book, for we 

have lost ourselves in the first, as effectually as she lost 

her shoes in the mud, in her weary wanderings on foot 
over the Emerald Isle. The book has not been no- 
ticed by the Press as it should have been, and we now, 
at our first leisure since its publication, undertake to 
make the amende honorable to this deserving work. 

We knew. Mrs Nicholson of old, and we were anx- 

ious to see her book as soon as we heard of it. Mrs. 

N. isa fanatic of the finest grain. She is a woman of 

great strength and acuteness, with a “ forty parson 

power” of invective, and enough of the milk of hu- 
man kindness to’ nurse an army of Reformers or tigers 
into gentleness and vegetable eating. She can follow 
one idea with the singleness of a monomaniac, and 





she can do as many things as any sharp New England 
woman we ever met. 
est sect,” she out-Grahams Graham, and is therefore 
well fitted for a tour over Ireland on foot, and a diet of 
potatoes. She meets a good many hard rubs, which 
are by no means unaccountable, considering her power 
of invective, and the fact that she is not the most pre- 
possessing in her personal appearance, being built after 
“ the serag of mutton order of architecture,” physically 


« Reve.iine iN THE HALts or THE Montezumas.”—A 


There are the coachman’s journal, the barber’s, 


None presume to question either 


case particularly | 


A Grahamite after “ the strait- | 











and mentally, if we have a right thus to compare an- 
gular mentality. She says in her preface, 


“ Task no reward—lI ask no sympathy. This sow- 


ing by the side of all waters, has been abundantly re-' 


paid by the ‘ God save ye kindly,’ and the ‘ fear not, I 
am with you.’ . 

“ Reader, I would not be an egotist—I would not 
boast ; but I would speak of that Almighty arm that 
sustained me, when on a penny’s worth of bread, I 
have walked over mountain and bog for twenty and 
twenty-three miles, resting upon a wall by the side of 
a Lake, or upon my basket, reading the sweet word of 
Life to some listening laborer. And when at night- 
fall, in some humble lodging-house, my potatoe and 
salt were taken, my feet bathed, then could I sing of 
merey ; then could I say, what 4ack I yet? I never 
had one fear by night or by day—nor even cast a long- 
ing lingering look behind.” . 

This woman was formerly in very poor health, but 
her strength has been greatly increased, notwithstand- 
ing her abstinence from “ cretur comforts,” for we be- 
lieve she has not tasted flesh or wine these last twelve 
or fifteen years. Hear her yet again— 

“ Allow me to say to every christian and every phi- 
lanthropist, ‘turn not away from your own flesh.’ 
| There is a vast amount of talent in its native rubbish, 
in the mountains of Kerry and Connemara, and in the 
bogs ot Connaught. Far too many roses liave already 
wasted their “‘ sweetness on the desert air 7” too many 
a dark-eyed Kerry girl has lavished her graces on the 
mountain goat and sheep she has tended, without once 
reading the story of Ruth and Rebecca, whoin she un- 
| knowingly imitates. I do not say, do the work as I 

have done it, but do it, and do it better. If my steps 
may not serve as a pattern, my aberrations may as a 
'warning. My proprieties and improprieties are before 
‘you, and you must show me ‘a more excellent way, 
lor I shall certainly do the same thing in the same man- 
ner, if again honored with the mission.” 





The simple, living story of these wanderings, alone, 
|upon desert mountains, and in deep glens, often with- 
| out money, end without food, is deeply, thrillingly in- 
iteresting. She says that notwithstanding all her toil 

and privation, “my strength never failed, no pain of 
the head, or sickness of the stomach, no cold or fever 
| ever assailed me.” 

Truly God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and 


5S ss 
_ |} this woman has given us the actual condition of Ire- 


iland, down to the very time of the Famine, but no 
word after the famine commenced. This is well. She 
| must give us that in a book by itself, as she only can 
We have 


seen a portion of her private correspondence, giving 


ido it. We are sure none can do it better. 


i details of the famine, and our best novelists might 
“ hide their diminished heads” in the face of these real- 
| ities, written as with a pen of fire, by this earnest wo- 
man. God speed her, and may we soon have her sec- 


ond book. 


a 


| Rainbows for Children. Edited by L. Maria Cup ; 
with twenty-eight illustrations. C. S. Francis & 

| Co., 252 Broadway, New York. G. H. Francis, 

128 Washington street, Boston. 

We know not how better to communicate our im- 

| pressions of this charming little book than by transcrib- 

ing the Editor’s Preface, which is as follows : 

| «“] wish these Fairy-stories were written by myself, 

| but they are not. ‘The author merely intended them 
for the private amusement of a few juvenile relatives ; 
but the MS. accidently met my eye, and I was so 
charmed with the freshness and beauty of the stories, 

| that I begged permission to publish them. 

“Their liveliness and simplicity will, Iam sure, render 
‘them great favorites with children, while more mature 
| minds will often perceive a wise significance within the 

poetic beauty of the style. 

“Thus in Fiamma, or the Vase of Golden Water, 
eye sight is restored at home by first carrying a web of 

light all round the world. 
jever hopefwly plants flowers, or tenderly feeds birds, 
| helps some other soul, who, through tangled woods, is 
seeking for the palace. Little Gertrude finds no joy 
| while she roams about merely to amuse herself; but 
when she keeps diligently at work, the spinning-wheel 
becomes musical ; and when she persuades all the peo- 
ple to do their share of spinning, there remain no poor 
women shut up in dark huts, and sentenced to perpet- 
jual toil. ‘Thus does the spirit of hopeful progress dif- 
|fuse itself through all departments of literature, and 
| even the fairy-wand points to a happier state of society. 

“ If the work pleases others as it pleases me, it will 
be very popular. I commend it to children, with a 
feeling of certainty that they will enjoy it much; for 
they and I rarely differ in opinion. 
| “LT wishthemall a merry Christmas and a happy 
| New- Year, and remain always their affectionate friend, 
L. Maria Cup. 

«“ P.S. No expense has been spared to render the 
embellishments worthy of the volume. ‘Twenty-eight 
original sketches have been neatly designed by Mr. S. 
Wallin, of City Hall Place ; and Mr. B. F. Child has 
| proved himself on this, as on other occasions, one of 
our best wood-engravers.” 

To the above we may be allowed to add, that the 
| original sketches were from the pencil of the author of 
the tales.and well worthy to illustrate them. 

The engravings, though excellent, do not do justice 


to our recollection of the peculiar beauty of the origi- 





|nal drawings, but this, we suppose was hardly to be 
expected. 

We trust this will not be the only manifestation of 
her gifts for which the public will be indebted to the 
author, but that she will hencetorth feel it a duty as 
well as a pleasure to continue in the path which the 
accomplished editor has opened to her. 





The Boy's Winter Book. Descriptive of the Season, 
Scenery, Rural Life, and Country Amusements. 
By ‘Tuomas Mirier, Author of “ Beauties of the 
Country,” Rural Sketches, &c.; with thirty-six 
llustrations. Harper & Brothers: New York. 
pp. 124. 

This book is handsomely got up, the illustrations are 


very good, and there are, moreover, several interesting 
j stories ; but as a whole it is too “ old” for boys ; it is 
| besides an English and not an American production, 
| having no reference to any peculiarities of “ Winter” 
on this side the Atlantic. We fear that many a little 
| fellow, who has been taken by the title, will be sorely 
disappointed by the contents. 


THE HARBINGER. 


In the Crystai Palace, who- 














PROSPECTUS OF THE 
VOICE OF INDUSTRY. 


AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


Devoted to the elevation and improvement of the industrial 
classes and the final and permanent emancipation of labor 
from its present suicidal, competing and depressive tendencies. 
N consequence of adeep felt regard for the present and future 

well-being of our fellow laborers, and relying upon the 
support of the friends of Industrial. and Social Reform, through- 
out the country, the undersigned proposesto assume the publi- 
cation of the Voice of Industry. ‘ 

The gn is to be conducted as heretofore upon strictly Inde- 
pendent Principles, opposing all prominent evils, social, political 
or ecclesiastical, with that spirit which knows no fear or favor 
while in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal truths 
with perseverance and sincerity of purpose. 

In our labors we ask and expect the co-operation and sympathy 
of the true friends to the Race—the honest Philosopher and 
Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted Teacher, the hardy 
Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizan—and last but not least, the 
to ling Operative at the Loom or Spindle. 

Particular attention wil| be given to the subject of the WORK- 
INGMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, and other co-operative 
and guarantee movements. 

In addition to its leading objects the Voice will contain Tales, 
Poetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and instruc- 
tive character, together with asummary of News, Domestic and 
Foreign. 





TERMSs, 


Single copies, per Annum, (Strictly in advance) $1,25 
Five copies to one address, $5,00 

All communications for the business or editorial department 
paper, should be addressed (Post Paip)to **TheVoice of Industry, 
Lowell.” 

Subscribers wishing to continue or persons becoming subscri- 
bers, will please bear in mind that our terms are in Advance 
therefore all renewed subscriptions should be sent by or before 
the expiration of their payments. 

Postmasters are authorized to frank letters containg notices of 
removals, non-receptions, discontinuations and all other Post 
Office business. 

Advertisements of a useful and proper character, inserted on 
reasonable terms, 

Miss Menirasce Eastman.our General Agent, is authorized 
to transact any business relating to Subscriptions, Adrertise- 
Rents, Transmissi mof Packages, Delivery of Papers, §c. 

Lowell, Sept. Ist. 1847. D. H. JAQUES. 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 
John Saunders. 


PLAN. 

Each sheet contains— 

I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full size of the Page, 
and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
Original by the most eminent living Artists, 

Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English and Foreign : among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk. 

Ill. The Annals of Industry and Progress ; a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants 

in their own words. 


OBJECTS. 


The Objects of the People’s Journal raay be summed up into one 
word—PROGRESS. 

| Progress in social science, and especially in those departments 

of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 

human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 

health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 





| food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, wel 

| drained well lighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens 

and Parks, Basements,—Leisure. Books and Schools, 

Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave 

holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 

| Progress in Temperance, Peace and Universa! Brotherhood. 

Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though allthcir varying 

and endless ratifications. 

Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws of 
Nature. 

Progress in a word is all that can make men happy and noble 

and bring him into a more intimate communion with the 


Being in whose image he is made. 
MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
People’s Journal seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ where 
difference must exist, how many ond how mighty are the 
questions on which all may oo-operate for the common good ? 

Crosby and Nichols, 111 Washington St. Boston publ 
Nov 6, 


ishing 
Agents for New England. 


| HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
| AND C?MMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1539, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


| Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-sireet, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


| HE “MERCHANTS? MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
; every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
, Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
| History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
| the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- 
;mercia! Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- 
| counts of the various commodities which form the subject oj 

Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and | 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character 
Population, Productions, Fxports. Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;—En- 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I)lustrations : 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amonnt of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Mercnants’ 
Macazine anp CommerciaL Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de- 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 

| 





CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. 

I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equalled by any work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin | 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BEITS. | 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
Slates from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several | 
volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in | 
the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitatingly say, | 
that I consider it a very vaiuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial. | 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased | 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to | 
the public, 

{17 Complete sets of the Merchanis’ Magazine, embracing 
fourteen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142. Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- | 
scription price. 

tiGe Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving | 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum to the Proprietors, will be entitledto | 
the Magazine. n20 


EDITOR OF THE 





W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 


ECE(VES as soon as published, all the cheap publications 0 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices 
Among others too numerous to mention are the following , 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. . . ° . "§, 50 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. - - 100 


The Devil’s Pool, by Geo Sand, - e “ . . Pig 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, - . . 75 
‘The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, ’ 6 


The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 
wh a Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertainin 

The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, - - - - . - - - 6 

The Apoc ge 


phal Testament, -— - . ° . ° 

The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, - - - - - * - - - w 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - - & 


Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. 44 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL GLOBE. 


E issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 

preparations on our part to publish the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix for the approaching session, and to invite 
subscriptions. The two Houses having contracted with us for 
the work, on such terms as enable us now to make complete 
reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker sueces- 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub 
scribers, we hope to make a good return for the liberality and 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordi 
bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending still 
further its large circulation. : 

This last is not the least important point in the view of Con 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
are of value in proportion to the extent of their circnlation among 
the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
and holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
the Government really representative. 

Having received from ell parties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be 
found wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session 
will task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 
the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiseussions of extra- 
ordinary interest and results of abiding concern, The war, its 
origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The 
terms of peace, the disposition to be eof conquests, the con- 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 
parties in this country, and especially as bearing on the approach 
ing Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington 
during the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never 
presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
may hereafter transpire before the close of the approachi 
session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital of 
Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 
history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
they be decided by arms or diplomacy, And whatever is develop- 
ed concerning this vast and interesting matter on the floor of 
Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 
in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 

The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceedin: 
of the two houses of Congress, and printed on superfine dou 
royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 
form, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The 
speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 
full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the 
-Ippendiz. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are 
given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every 
important question. 

Every member will have an opportunijg to read his remarks 
before they are put to press, and alter ou rt if he ahall think 
it incorrect. 

The Appendiz is made up of the President's annual message, 
the reports of the principal oflicers of the Government that ac- 
company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written 
out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as 
the Congressional Globe, and usually makes about the same 
number of pages during a session. 

During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 
more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 
of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; butduring 
the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 
two or three numbers of each every week. The rext session 
will be unusually be and Ag ; therefore, we calcnia‘e that the 


Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will meke ne 
3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small ty brevier am 
nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa 


session, 

We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; 
but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply all the 
lost numbers. 

We have afew surplus copies of the Congressional Globe for 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
eubscription price—$l a copy. We have no surplus copies ot 
the Appendix for that session. 


TERMS. 
For one copy of the Congressional Globe - - - - - $2,00 
For one copy of the Appendix - - - - + - +--+ - += 200 
For six copies of either, or partofboth - - - - - - - 10,00 


Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their pa 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our ttendion 
to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consume time in 
writing for them, unless the money accompanics the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest, 


to insure all numbers. 
Washington, October, 4, 1547. BLAIR & RIVES. 


THE DAILY NATIONAL WHIG. 


S PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
EVERY DAY, at three o’clock, P. M., Sundays excepted, 
and is served to subscribers in the ciiy, at the Navy Vard, in 
Georgetown, in Alexandria, and in Baltimore, the same evening, 
at six and a quarter cents a week, payable to the sole of 
the Whig, G. L. Gilchrest, Esq., or his order. It is also mailed 
to any part of the United States for $4 per annum, or $2 for six 
neath payable in advance. Advertisements of ten lines or less 
inserted one time for 50 cents, two times for 75 cents, three 
times for $1, one week for $1,25, two weeks for $2.75, one 
month for $4, two months for $7, three months for $10, six 
months for $16, one year for $30, payable always in advance. 

The Nationa! Whig is what its name indicates. It speaks the 
sentiments of the Whig party of the Union on every question 
of public policy. It advocates the election to the Presidency 
of Zachary Taylor, subject to the decision of a Whig National 
Convention. It makes war to the knife upon all the measures 
and acts of the Administration deemed to be adverse to the in- 
terests of the country, and exposes without fear or favor the 
corruptions of the party in power. Its columns are open to 
every man in the country, for the discussion of political or any 
other questions. 

In addition to politics, a large space in the National Whig 
Will be devoted to publications upon Agriculture. Mechamies, 
and other useful Arts, Science in general, Law, Medicine, Sta- 
tistics &e. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Litera- 
ture will also be given, including Reviews, &c. A weekly list 
of the patents issued by the Patent Office, will likewise be pub- 
lished—the whole forming a complete family newspaper. 


The Weekly National Whig, one of the largest new 
in the United States, is made up from the columns of the Daily 
National Whig, and is published every Saturday, for the low 
price of $2 per annum, payable in advance. A double sheet of 
eight pages willbe given whenever the press of matter shall 
justify it. 

CHARLES W. FENTON, 
Proprietor of the National Whig. 

P. S. All daily, weekly, and semi-weekly papers in the United 
States, are requested to insert this advertisement once a week 
for six months, noting the price tor publishing the same at the 
bottom of the advertisement, and send the paper containing it to 
the National Whig Office, and the amount will be duly remit- 
ted. Our editorial brethren are also requested to notice the 
National Whig in their respective columns, $20,006m n20 


HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


‘THE unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA- 
RiILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffering 
and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of theUni- 
ted States. 10,000 Invatips have found speedy end effectual re 
lief from its use. It, being the original and pure preparation of Sar- 
saparilla, isa sure antiporter in all cases growing out of impu- 
rity of the blood. Forsale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 and 
52 Courtland street, and by the Druggisis generally throughout 
the United States. da 
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Tre Forrren News.--Again we are disappointed in 
not receiving papers from Europe in season for the pres- 
ent number of the Harbinger. The Liverpool steamer is 
full four days behind her time as we go to press. 


Latest rrom Mexico.—Advices from Tampico inform 
us that the Camanche Indians were making descents in 
large force upon the Mexican settlements in the north- 
western Departments, robbing, murdering and plundering 
in every direction. 

Major Lane, of the Texas cavalry, with sixty men, en- 
countered them and had a fight with them. A larger 
force has been pressed forward to his assistance, to enable 
him to drive them back to their own hunting grounds. 


Wreck or tHe Fatconer.—The British brig Falconer 
was wrecked in Ipswich Bay, Mass., on the 18th inst. Af- 
ter losing her masts and parting her cables, at about 8 
o'clock in the morning, she grounded about three fourths 
of a mile from the shore, the sea making a complete breach 
over her, and the brig leaking badly. As the water be- 
eame too deep in the cabin, the passengers left it, and in 
one hour after, the captain, wife and son died from expos- 
ure. Owing to the heavy sea and high tide, no help could | 
be afforded until about noon, having no life-boat. At this | 
time 14 others had perished. The survivors were trans- 
ferred to the shore, and humanely provided for at the town 
house in Ipswich, under the care of the selectmen. The 
first aud second mates, with most of the crew were saved ; 
also most of the cabin passengers. Seventeen persons | 
were lost in all. The brig had a cargo of coal. 
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Tornapo.—A terrible tornado passed through Perry, | 
Tuscaloosa, Antanga and Greene counties in Alabama, on 
the 10th inst., destroying an immense deal of property.— 
The town of Newbern, in Greene county, was entirely de- | 
molished. It its track the tornado swept down houses, 

trees and everything. 


ALABAMA Senator.—We learn that Hon. Dixon i. 


Lewis has been re-elected to the United States Senate, | 
from Alabama, by a majority of 33. 
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Tue Packer Sure Lovis Puiirer Asnore. —This ship | 


which belonged to a line between Havre and New York, | 
ran ashore on the East end of Nantucket on Saturday | 
last. She hada cargo valued at $200,000, 164 steerage, | 


and 7 cabin passengers. Forty passengers, including two | 


ladies, were transferred to the steamer Massachusetts. All | 
the top-gallant masts and yards were cut down. It was| 
expected that she would be got off without much farther 
damage. 


Tue Great Froop at THE West.—The detailed ac- 
eounts from the West,present most heart rending accounts 
of distress, occasioned by the flood in the rivers flowing 
towards the Mississippi. Thousands of families are ren- 
dered houseless, | numbers of cattle, horses and hogs 
are swept off, citi« are submerged, and, worst of all, | 
many valuable lives |. «t, in the foaming and raging river | 
torrents. There is one genera! wail along the Ohio river. | 
Men turn aside from their ordinary avocations, and take | 
steps to alleviate the distresses of their fellows. Mean- | 
time, the wreckers are not idle ; hundreds of thousands of | 
hogs, destined for slaughter during the present pork sea- 
son, have met with different death from that which was 
intended for them, and money ismade by daring boatmen, 
who pick up their floating carcases, and dispose of them 
to the lard oil manufacturers. The loss of property must | 
be immense—what amount, it is impossible to state. The 
ehurches of Cincinnati are thrown open, as asylums for 
the houseless. God help the poor.—Herald. 
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me! Painee. Dreaster on THE On10.—We learn that in the 
; Freshet of last week a large brick building, formerly own- | 
ed by the Clermont Phalanx, near Cincinnati, and now in | 

ae the possession of the Mesmeric reformers of Cineinnati.was | 


p torn down by the water on Thursday night, the 16th, | 
t crushing seventeen persons to death and severely wound- | 
Water tothe depth of 1) feet su 
rounded the building. 


ing several others. 


Sravery in THE Distarcr or Cocumera.—The Wash- | 
ington correspondent of the Tribune says that on Mon- 
day Mr. Gippines of Ohio presented in the house the pe- | 
tition of certain individuals in the District praying the | 
abolition of the slave-trade as it is carried on here, and 
moved to refer it to the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
instructions to inquire into the constitutionality of such | 
laws as sustain the Slave-trade within the District of Co- 
lumbia. He moved the previous question, aud ealled for 
the Ayes and Noes, which were given, and resulted in a! 
tie vote. The Speaker decided promptly in the affirma- 
tive, and Mr. Gippine’s motion was carnied. It is hard- | 
ly six years agosince Mr. Gippiycs met the formal cer- | 
sure of the House for presenting a petition in all essential 
respeets similar—a remarkable instance of the progress 

of sound opinion. 
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A Prrate.—aA letter in the Port!and Argus has the fol- 
lowing: “Schooner Juliet, Nathaniel Gordon, Jr. arrived | 
at Guayama Nov. 17th, from Portland. On the passage 
out, fell in with a piratical schooner of about eighty tons, 
having two guns aud twenty men. She ordered me to! 
send my boat on board; thinking there was no chanee to | 
escape, we laid our topsail to the mast, getting the boat | 
ready, waiting for him to come down; he hauled up his top- | 
sail, when having a good opportunity, we filled away shot | 
across his bows, and got clear of him. She chased us 12! 
hours, firing grape shot at us, which did no damage.” 
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Sourw Carona Lecistarurn.—The South Carolina | 
House of Representatives adopted resolutions on the 16th, 
in fuver of a State Provision for the families of the fallen 
soldiers of the Palmetto regiment, &c.; placing $5000 at 
the disposal of the Government to that end; and also pro- 
viding for the constriction of a suitable monumeut andthe 
award of appropriate medals, after the close of the war. 


YucatTan.—The intelligence from Yucatan is that the 
revolted Indians had obtained possession of the town of 
Tihosuvo, after twenty-six hours fighting with the slender | 
garrieou, which proteeted it. The population had retired 
with the soldiers to Izamal. 
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From Santa Fe,—Massacre oF Inniane.—We are in 
os of Panta Fe intelligence, just received from 
ort Main, to the 25th uit. stating that that place had 
been a sc 


ne Of & most frightful massacre of Indians, 
The circumstances attending it were substantially as fol- | 
lows: 

On the 25th, Indians were observed at some distance 
from the Fort, and were *upposed to number some 70 or 
100. 

The chief of the band \ i=ited the Fort, and was 
ally invited in by Capt. Pettenger, the senior officer. The | 
Indians were also invited to enter, which thoy did. While 
in the Fort they became suspicious, in consequence of cer 
tain movements ef the troops, that haym was intended 
them. The lodians attempted to ese pe out of the Fort. 
and in so doing four were killed and two wounded. Three 
others, who were at Capt. Pettinger’s, and had taken re- 

» in his quarters, were killed. 

ifteen or twenty Indians were wounded on the outside 
of the Fort, five of whom were not expected to recover. | 
Col. Gillis, ie was absent at Fort Brent. This massacre is | 
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| to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 


THE HARBINGER. 
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regarded as an infamous and unprovoked affair. The 
Indians were Pawnees. 

It is also reported that 3,000 Mexican troops are busy 
at Chihuahua in erecting fortifications and mounting can- 
non on the castle and the other defensive works. 


Unanrmous—The members of the Press, with regard to 
the benefits of advertising. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
HELMICH § CO. AT NEW YORK. 


EMOVED on Monday, Dec, 10th, from 438 Broadway, to 
the large store and basement, 421 Broadway, between Ca- 
nal ond Howard sts , where the rich treasures of German litera- 
ture, works of art—old and new—and books published in Germa- 
ny in all other languages, will be found exposed for the inspec- 
tion of the public, together with German editions of Latin and 
Greek Classics, Hebrew Bibles, and books and other works ina 
very great variety. 
% Bookson every branch of human knowledge, of every par- 
ticular scientific or sectarian tendency, Hommopathic and All@o 
pathic, Orthodox, Rational and Liberal, will be found there. Or- 
ders received fr all books whatever. and wherever published in 
Germany, which will be imported by the Bremen or French 
steamers, with the least possible delay. 
4 On hand, a large assortment of books and prints for the holy- 
ays. 
We respectfully invite the public to call and examine our 
stock of books and prints. dis.t 


BOOKS OF REFORM. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
HESE works afford the largest profit of any ever offered. 
Comprehensive circulars and a specimen of the work will 
be sent to ail. Post paid communications addressed to 
ZERAH ALBAN,5 Mercer st., N.Y. 
0G An industrious man can make $1000 per annum. 


Office of the American Union, | 
The Executive Committee of the American Union oF | 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce &t., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 


munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 


Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- 


tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 


be made at the above office. Address, 


GEORGE RIPLEY, 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. |. 


N R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 
I in the village of Flatbush, I.. l. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
pupils in the English language. Mu-ic and Drawing are taught 
by the best masters. Address Gronce Rurtey, New York City. 
d4-tf 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER .1ND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum novi 

testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae, auctae ete.. ete. Editio stereoty pa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua- 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
editum ; jaxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donatua 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin- 
guae gothicac conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe. 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibelueberse(zung., die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Thre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen latcinischen Ueberse!zung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachichre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulla, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Johann Christian 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ; id est institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. | 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
eriticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum,. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W.Schiegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore “Julio Furstio. 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1810, 12 sections, $14 00. 
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THE ANGLO SAXON. 
subscribe for the Ancio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of know ledge and 
news, bat chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
‘Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,0) for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months; 25 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In comp'iance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inlucements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, thet any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXGN’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND_ FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM. 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the | 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the} 
names of ‘Cen Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifleen Subscribers may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-filihs. Any one | 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 
ing us the other half. | 

The subseriptious may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 

LIBERAL OFFER 

Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have | 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand. | 
the person who takes the pains to form aclub is justly entitled 


| 
| TINE friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested 
| 
' 
| 


i 
| 





other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post parp | 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as | 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 

Sun Buildings, Cerner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York. 
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SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 


No. 483 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 

in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union ond Canada, at a trifling ea- 
ense. 

Tivat Lessons in Phonography, a $mall chart, containing the sim- 
Hae alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy]- 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. Per hun- 
dred, . — : ate . $1 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single shect, containing a 
apndenaed <3 of the a The srigcinal use that Phonogra- 
»hers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 

honography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 

nations on the o her page, have no diffleulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, os) 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, contuining an Inductive Ex- 

ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in- 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 

ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - ° ee 2, 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 

enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
inen, . . . - . 0 373 

{iG- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 

Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 

parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 

without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. 1. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al. 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight ot a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 40 

Phonographic Chart, No. I , for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chaft, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons, 

- : - . « - 0 50 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, famili s, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, - . - + 1 ae 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa hogs chart, containing the small 
letters of the Phonoty pic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, 2 . - : 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 012) 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc- 
ed as they appear. 


The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - - - 0 50 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 

of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLaRs. 

The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an- 
num, : - - ° - 20% 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regu/avity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract fromthe Post Office Laws :— 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 
some profit to him who retails them. 


All orders, letters, communications, &e., must be post patp. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doub'ful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are theretore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac- 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, tre will not enter if upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phono'ppy suffi- 
cient to balance it, 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount thon Five DOLLARS, ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


S. P. Andrews & 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 
HE following publications, from the French School, may be 
hed at H. Graham’s book-store, Tribune buildings, New 

York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington street, 


Boston. 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s .?nercus sur les Procedes Indus'ric >. - 
Considerants’s Theory of Natural and Atti .>tive Education. 
- Exposition of the Phalansterign Theory. 
3 Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine. 
ay Theory of Property. 


Paget’s Introduction to Social Science, 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynand’s Solidarity . 

‘Vamisier’s Theory of Functions. 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian pamphlets and 
almanaes can be had at the above places. Also, a beantifully en- 
graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 59. Any of the volumes 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately. no. 


WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
JT Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 
Brisbane's What is Associaton. 
Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 
A Pain Lecture to Associationists. 
Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 
Brianconrt on the Organization of Labor, transtated by Francis 
Geo. Shaw. 
For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Sprvce St. 





HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


R WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener- 
N al Agent for the Central Home@opathic Pharmacy at Leip- 
sic for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
hand a good assortment of Homm@opathic Medicines. in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 
rope. tf n20 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER. 


HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 

question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 
ples of the Liberty Party Due attention is given to Social and 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked, 

It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, will occu- 
py a large share of its columns, 5 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres- 
pondence ‘ 

It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 


| best Style, at $2 a year, payable in adeance. 


The generous spirit in which the Eva has been welcomed by 


J.T. 8. SMITH hosa large assortment of Homeopathic Medi | the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received 


cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol. Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., &e. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
tor ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli- 
cation for Corns. n 6. 

. 


during this, the first year of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscription list 
Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without delay, 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Sengrens 
Address L. P. NOBLE, 
n20 Publisher of the National E:a, Washington, D.C, 





THE HARBINGER. 
PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME, 


In presenting to the publie the Sixt VoLumeE of thy 
Hansincer, the Editors would give a brief statement » 
its proposed character and aims, 


Tue Harsincer, from its commencement, has been th 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, recon. 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are ¢. 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintaip. 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimay | 
claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the elevation, 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a natural 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with th 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritual ey). 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of ap. 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist jp _ 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such organ. | 
ie arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehen. 
sive and harmonious unity. 

The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus 
trated by the immortal genius of CHartes Fourier, hay, | 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions of 


the Hareineer, and will continue to be set forth and | | 
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maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor. | 


tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectari- 
an exclusiveness. . 


The Harsincer will discuss all questions relating to 
the progress of society, the past history of the race, the 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary re 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Europe 
and Ameriea, in the light of Associative Science; but 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements of 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution o7 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Hareincer, for the future, the Edi. 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to gives 
much larger space to Gencral Topics, to the News of the 
Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They are in 
possession of great faeilities for presenting copious and 
authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligence, 
which they will not fail to use with all their industry and 
vigilanee. While they maintain an independent position, 
with regard to our leading political parties, they do not 
mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their move- 
ments. Great attention will be paid to the selections, 
which must compose no small portion of every well-con- 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Har- 
BINGER will always find in its columns an entertaining 

| instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the top- 
ies, which give it its distinctive character. 

In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to make 
the Hareineenr an attractive and valuable Journal to all 
classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to command 
the approval of the public, and 2n extensive circulation, 
by the various interest of its contc:.ts,and the energy and 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 


The present volume of the Harpincer appeors ina 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matter 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has been 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the position 
jat whichit aims. It is furnished to subscribers at the 
| same low price which has made it one of the cheapest pa- 
pers in this country ; and in that respeet, under the pre- 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by any 
week journal. 








The Editors rely for the liberal support of their enter- 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Hareincer has 
| become as necessary as their daily bread, and on many 
| new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for the 
first time. 
We request our friends and the friends of a free and 
independent press, every where to promote the circulation 
jof our paper. Give the Harercer a fair trial, and if it 
does not perform more than it promises, we will not com- 
jain of your desertion or neglect. 


| The Harsrncer is published every Saturday Morning 
he No. 9 Spruce St., New York, and at No. 111 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 
It is edited by Parke Gopwis, New York, assisted by 
Cuartes A. Dana and Grorce Riptey, in New York, 
and by Winttam H. Cuannine and Jounn S. Dwiaur, in 
Boston. 
TERMS. 
| 
| (Invariably in Advance.) 


| For one year, - - - - . ; 


$2 00 
| For six months, ° . ‘ . a ne 
Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 00 


Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 00 

Cg ~ Address all communications, and all subscriptions 
and letters on business to “Tue Evrrors of THe Har- 
BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 





>> Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pros- 
pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, shall 
be entitled to an exchange for one year. 


*,* The circulation of the Harpincer makes it a valu- 
able medium for [>> Advertising, especially for Boox- 
| seLers, Musrc Deacers, and Teacners, and on all sub- 
jects connected with LireraTure& and the Fine Arts, 


New York, Nov. 6, 1847. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 

32 ANN sTREET, New York. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 WasHINGTON sTREET, Boston 
P. W. FERRIs, 
ProvipEnce, R., I. 

JOHN B. RUSSELL, 


GazeTTe Orricr, CINCINNATI, 


HOWARD MEEKS, 
BALTIMORE. 
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